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THE WEEK. 


THERE is every prospect that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will have the largest majority that any 
Prime Minister ever received. By Friday morning 
the Liberals had won 115 seats, the Labour Party 19 
seats, and the Conservatives 3 seats. Of the 380 
members who had been elected, 207 were Liberals, 27 
were Labour men, 86 were Conservatives, and 60 were 
Nationalists. Of the 60 Nationalists only two had had 
to fight for their seats. The first day’s results in the 
counties suggest that rural England takes the same 
view of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain as the 
voters in the towns. aot 

Tue General Election has surpassed the most 
delirious of Liberal dreams. The party which swept 
the country in 1900 on a fraudulent issue counts it a 
fortunate day when it can hold a third of the contested 
seats. The Front Bench has suffered as severely as the 
rank and file, and the first three days unseated three 
out of five ex-Cabinet Ministers. Majorities of three 
or four thousand have melted away as easily as if they 
were so many hundreds. Each day has seen the dis- 
appearance of a safe Tory seat and a confident Tory 
ex-Minister. Mr. Balfour’s fall on the first day threw 
all other individual fates into the shade. On Monday 
Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Long went. On Tuesday 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Hayes Fisher. On Wednesday 
Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Fellowes, and Mr. Pretyman. On 
Thursday Mr.{Bonar Law and Mr. Scott Dickson. 
Such vengeance was never before taken on a Govern- 
ment in this country. The rare successes are personal 
rather than political. Mr. Chamberlain has increased 
his majority in Birmingham. Mr. Wyndham has 
shown that Sir William Crundall is as strong as ever 
in Dover. 





Tue change in London has surprised everyone by 
its thoroughness. After the 1900 election the Con- 
servatives held 51 seats and the Liberals 8 seats. 
To-day the Conservatives hold 19 seats and the 
Liberals 40 seats. The Liberal vote at the election 
has been 247,830 and the Conservative vote 229,909. 
But for purposes of comparison it is necessary to omit 
the constituencies where there was no contest in 1900. 
Taking only the constituencies which were contested at 
both elections, we find that the Liberal vote has gone 
up from 115,642 to 183,644 and the Conservative 
vote has gone down from 164,925 to 148,093. A 
great part of the credit for this great change must go 
to the leaders of the London County Council. In the 
new House of Commons London will be very much more 
competently represented that it has been before, for 
among its members will be menlike Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Waterlow, Mr. Radford, and Mr. Wiles, who have given 
unsparing attention to London problems. At previous 
elections London has stultified its municipal action by 
sending men to Parliament who constantly thwarted 
its wishes. This election has put an end to that futile 
antithesis. 





THe revolutions in the large towns are on 
a scale without precedent. Manchester and Sal- 
ford, which formerly returned eight Conservatives 
and one Liberal, have returned nine Liberal and 
Labour members. The largest majority (won by Mr. 
Haworth) is over 4,000 and the smallest 852. 





The majority against Mr. Balfour was 1,980 and in 
support of Mr. Winston Churchill 1,241. In 1900 the 
Conservative vote was 37,570 and the Liberal vote 
28,284. Last Saturday the Liberal vote was 51,721 
and the Conservative 33,907. In Bradford, where there 
were two three-cornered fights, all three seats were 
captured, Protection being rejected by 22,866 votes to 
12,038, whereas at the last election the Conservative vote 
was 15,745 to 14,478. Leeds, like Bradford and Man- 
chester, is now unanimous for Liberalism. In Leeds 
the majority against Protection is 33,537 to 19,21!. 
At the last election Mr. Balfour’s Government obtained 
26,349 against 15,841. Preston, which has never 
been Liberal in all its history, turns out two Tories 
for one Liberal man and one Labour, rejecting 
Protection by 18,719 to 14,159. At the last election the 
second of the Conservatives polled over 8,000, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who opposed them, polled under 5,000. 
Newcastle, which at the last election gave the 
second Conservative member a majority of more than 
4,000 over Mr. Story, the first Liberal candidate, on 
Monday gave Mr. Cairns, the second member, a 
majority of 6,481 over the first Unionist candidate. 
Oldham at the last election returned one Liberal and 
one Conservative. No candidate got 13,000, and every 
candidate got more than 12,500. On Monday, Mr. 
Emmott got over 17,000 votes ; Mr. J. A. Bright got 
over 16,000, and neither of the Conservative candi- 
dates got 12,000. In Nottingham the Liberal vote has 
gone up from 14,085 to 20,441 and the Conservative 
vote has fallen from 15,864 to 15,066. In Bristol the 
Liberal vote has gone up from 14,023 to 22,855, and 
the Conservative vote has fallen from 14,255 to 12,412. 

THERE are only three large towns that have made 
any stand against Liberalism. The chief is, of course, 
Birmingham, where Mr. Chamberlain, whose seat was 
attacked with great vigour and courage by Mr. 
Outhwaite, increased his majority to 5,000. In only 
one division, East Birmingham, where Sir Benjamin 
Stone’s majority fell from 2,514 to 585, did the Liberals 
make any impression. Birmingham’s loyalty to Mr. 
Chamberlain has no relation to his opinions, 
his professions, or his deeds; it is loyalty 
to the man, and is apparently unshakeable. His 
hold on the city is one of the most remarkable features 
of ourtimes. But his influence is confined within a 
narrow limit, for among the Unionist losses are Han- 
ley and West Bromwich. In Liverpool the Liberals 
have captured two seats. Abercromby, won by Major 
Seely, is Liberal for the first time in its history, and the 
Exchange Division, is recaptured by Mr. Cherry. 
In Sheffield we have recaptured Brightside, and come 
near to victory in one other constituency. In Edin- 
burgh the Liberals captured one seat (Mr. Dewar being 
electedfor South Edinburgh by a majority ofover 3,000), 
and Mr. Courtney only just missed defeating Sir Lewis 
McIver in his impregnable position in West Edinburgh. 
In Glasgow, which had a solid Unionist representation, 
the Liberals have captured four seats and the Labour 
Party one. 





A PROVIDENCE seems to have watched over most of 
the three-cornered contests. At Croydon it is true the 
dissipation of the anti-Protectionist forces let in Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. His majority in a seat which was not 
contested at the last election was just over 600, but 
the two other candidates together beat him by more 
than 3,000 votes. He must recognise, therefore, that he 
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is a member of Parliament not because he convinced 
the people of Croydon that he had saved the British 
Army from extinction and that the enemies of 
England were watching eagerly for his fall, but 
because his opponents, united in condemning him, 
were divided in their allegiance. Elsewhere 
there has been uncommonly little waste of 
the energies and power of reform. At Bradford and 
Glasgow the Free Traders seem to have sorted them- 
selves out with wonderful success. Thus, Bradford 
returns two good Liberals and one good Labour man. 
It was better for both parties that Mr. Priestley should 
be returned for East Bradford and Mr. Jowett for West 
Bradford than that the Liberals or the Labour Party 
should have won both seats. In Glasgow Mr. 
Barnes, a man of talent, and, as he has shown in one 
famous case when he differed from his supporters, a 
man of character, has defeated Mr. Bonar Law. The 
intervention of a Liberal candidate in this constituency 
seemed to us, as it has seemed to the electors, un- 
reasonable and unwarranted. Glasgow is surely 
entitled to a Labour representative, and it could not 
have a better one than Mr. Barnes. 

It is interesting to note the fate of those members 
of the two Governments who have already contested 
elections : 





Mr. BALFOUR’S GOVERNMENT. 


Former Present 

Majority. Minority. 
Mr. Balfour oe -_ oe we ae 1,980 
Mr. G. Baliour ... ies ai 1,102 iia 1,069 
Mr. Lyttelton... od me 190 ia 209 
Mr. W. Long... oe “nu 61 ose 2,692 
Mr. A. Fellowes _ si 949 ose 381 
Mr. Pretyman ... oon as 632 one 179 
Mr. Scoit Dickson pa wae 991 ae 1,566 
Mr. Bonar Law oi inn 990 a 310 
Lord Stanley... “a isi 3,040 i 3,128 
Mr. Hayes Fisher vi nw 2,294 ile 630 
Mr. Brodrick ... Unopposed ... 800 


Mr. Ritchie was unopposed at Croydon in 1900. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's majority there is 638. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S GOVERNMENT. 


‘ Former Present 

Majority. Majority. 
Mr. Bryce aa wii ine 408 aid 4,444 
Mr. Morley os ihe ied 1,570 pam 2,494 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone ran 521 es 4,608 
Sir Lawson Walton _... oe 234 ‘ais 2,170 
Sir W. S. R: bson ve ams 3,298 lina 6,286 
Mr. John Burns an ‘a 254 oe 1,600 
Mr. Edmund Robertson a 2,489 a 5,411 
Mr. Buxton ote bas nt 1,152 Fim 2,311 
Mr. Shaw 225 ai 681 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s majority was 1,241, in aconstituency 
that the Liberals did not fight at the last election. 
Mr. Birrell’s majority was 2,942 in a constituency where 
the Unionist majority at the last election was 754. 
Liberals will take a particular pleasure in the victory 
of Mr. Birrell, who, for the second time in his 
history, chose a Tory rather than a Liberal con- 
Stituency. We need not say that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s brilliant services to Liberalism in Man- 
chester are not measured merely by his own majority. 





_ THE casualty lists of the election are marked by 
eminent names besides those of Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues. The reverse most of all to be deplored 
is that suffered by Mr. Courtney. He presented him- 
self, with characteristic courage, in almost the most 
unpromising constituency in Scotland, the South Ken- 
sington of Edinburgh. His friends hoped that his great 
distinction, his eminent gifts, his magnificent record of 
sincerity and independence would gain the day, but he 
was defeated by 300 votes. No man more heartily de- 
served to share in the triumph of those principles which 
he defended in their darkest hour. We hope that a 
means will be found to give the nation the advantage 
of his wisdom and knowledge. Durham has rejected 
Mr. Elliot, one of the most distinguished members 
of his party, who had shown in other crises than that 


of Free Trade that he had not lost his Liberal sympa- 
thies or the courage to defend his opinions. He went 
into the battle at a time of poignant sorrow, not allow- 
ing his private griefs to divert him from his public 
duty. Lord Hugh Cecil has not been saved by his 
eloquence, his ability, or his relationship to Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Bowles will be regretted by all who admire wit, 
boldness, and an acute and penetrating mind. Mr. 
Chamberlain may be proud of inflicting these losses on 
his party. But his own following has suffered severely, 
among the victims being Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Vincent Caillard, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. 
Whitmore, Mr. Duke, and Mr. Goulding. There are 
victories, as there are defeats, that men of all parties 
deplore. At the last election it was some consolation 
that Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, Mr. Rochfort Maguire, 
and Mr. Bottomley had been rejected. Dr. Harris and 
Mr. Bottomley have unfortunately been successful at 
this election, Mr. Bottomley by a majority of over 
3,000 and Dr. Harris, whose introduction to English 
politics is, if we remember rightly, due to Mr. Wynd- 
ham, by the narrow margin of 300 votes. 


Mr. MASSINGHAM’s searching investigations of 
the Chinese labour question continue to appear in the 
Daily News, but we reserve the discussion of these 
articles until the series is complete. The Z7ibune 
made a suggestion on Tuesday which has attracted 
wide attention both here and in South Africa. 
The mineowners have stolen a march on the 
new Government. But the new Government is 
not helpless. If it cannot set aside the licences 
granted under circumstances that excite the gravest 
suspicion, it can regulate the conditions under which 
the coolies shall be imported. For example, it can 
insist, in view of the crimes on the Rand, that more 
stringent precautions shall be taken to. see 
that the coolies recruited are of good character. 
It can, again, follow the precedent set in British Guiana 
and demand that the workers shall be accompanied in 
a certain number of cases by their wives. Thirdly, it 
can relax the restrictions imposed on the coolies and 
make the mineowners pay for the extra cost of policing 
the Rand, and make them also liable for all damage done 
by the coolies to person and property. The /ribune 
well points out that regulations of this kind involve no 
injustice to the mineowners and would help to protect 
the community for which we are responsible. The 
Prime Minister has twice declared during the week 
that the question of using Chinese labour is for South 
Africa to determine, but that we cannot divest our- 
selves of responsibility for the conditions under which 
it is used. 








Mr. Bryce will find in the increase of his maiority 
from 400 to 4,000 a very real encouragement in the 
great work that he has undertaken in the new Govern- 
ment. He devoted one of his election speeches (on 
Friday of last week) entirely to the Irish question, and 
we cannot do better than reproduce the description he 
gave of his own policy : 

“Upon what lines should ’a Liberal Ministry proceed ? 
In the first place the administration of Ireland should be 
conciliatory. It should avoid needless friction. It should 
try to soften men’s minds and bring opposing sections 
nearer together. It should inspire a belief in the minds of 
the Irish people that it was the wish of England and Scot- 
land to deal justly and considerately with them. In the 
second place, there should be an energetic and generous 
administration of the Land Purchase Act and use of the 
powers vested in the Congested Districts Board to solve land 
difficulties and questions of evicted tenants in the interest 
of peace and order. Thirdly, it was necessary to sim- 
plify and recognise the administrative system; and, 
in so doing, economies could be effected which would 
set free more funds to be used for the benefit and develop- 
ment of the country. What was wanted was to bring the 
administration more into touch with the people, to give 
them confidence init, to let them feel that they had areal part 
in the government of Ireland, and that Parliament wished to 
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conduct it, as the late Viceroy said, according to Irish ideas 
instead of according to British ideas. The present position 
was that in over three-quarters of the country Nationalist 
candidates were being returned to Parliament unopposed. 
That meant that nearly the whole of the people in 
those three-quarters desired fuller self - government. 
Even in the remaining quarter there were great divisions 
of opinion, and many electors, many who had never been 
Home Rulers, many who were strong Protestants, desired 
to see further improvements for the benefit of the tenants 
and further changes in the system of government. These 
demands were preferred in a peaceful and constitutional 
way, and they would be false to the principles of constitu- 
tional government if they did not listen to them and try to 
meet them so far as they could prudently and cautiously 
do so. He need hardly repeat, for this had been often 
stated, that they had always upheld the necessity for main- 
taining the supreme control of the Imperial Parliament.” 





It is a great merit of Mr. Bryce’s statement of 
policy that it is concerned not with some formula that 
confuses instead of simplifying the problem, but with 
hard, concrete facts that England and its new Govern- 
ment have to recognise. This same merit charac- 
terises two other statements of Irish policy that 
have been made during the election. One occurs 
in a speech made by Mr. Asquith. “My test,” said 
Mr. Asquith, in reply to a heckler at Leven, on Friday, 
January 12, ‘‘ in regard to any measure for the reform 
of the administration of Ireland is not whether or not 
it does lead up to Home Rule but whether it tends to 
increase and liberalise the efficient administration of 
that country, and whether it tends to attach the respect 
and sympathy of the Irish people for the law.” Mr. 
Asquith, in other words, realises that if we are going 
to accuse this or that policy of leading up to Separa- 
tion there is not a single transaction or reform to which 
this arbitary statement cannot be applied. The latest 
Unionist formula is one that can be imposed at will 
upon any policy or reform that a particular critic may 
dislike. 





Mr. HALDANE is often regarded as representing 
the extreme right of the Liberal Party, yet, as we have 
already pointed out, he made upon the very day of the 
Bodmin speech a strong declaration of fidelity to the 
principle of self-government for Ireland. This he has 
developed in a long paragraph in his election 
address, in which he says: ‘‘ The Irish people can only 
be ruled if attention be paid to their own wishes, and 
those wishes be allowed to prevail in matters which do 
not touch the integrity of the Empire. Such a policy 
involves the progressive development of the policy of 
devolution commenced by Mr. Gerald Balfour and 
Mr. Wyndham. Reform in the administration of 
Dublin Castle should constitute the next step. The 
necessity for this is urgent. The spirit and ideal of 
such a policy is Home Rule, for Home Rule means the 
bringing of the system of Irish government into 
harmony with the wishes of the Irish people.” 
Mr. Haldane goes on to say that this policy 
must be developed in stages, and that at 
each stage there must be co-operation between 
England and the Irish Party. For these reasons he 
would not think himself justified in supporting a bill for 
the establishment of an Irish legislature without con- 
sulting his constituents. But his address makes it 
perfectly clear that he will not be deterred from sup- 
porting measures leading up to that consummation 
because he believes that public opinion must be con- 
sulted once again before such a legislature is created. 


Tue 7ribune made a most auspicious appearance 
on Monday, and we wish it all the success which its 
merits seem to deserve. No one could pretend that it 
was superfluous. For some time there has been no 
Liberal penny morning paper in London. Further than 
that, there has been no paper, not even Zhe Times, 
which has given anything like verbatim reports 


of the speeches of Liberal statesmen, in or out 
of Parliament. Needless to say, the Tribune will 
put an end to this strange state of affairs, and hence- 
forward speeches expressing the opinions of the vast 
majority of the electors will be adequately reported in 
one London morning paper at least. Never before, 
probably, have the majority of the morning organs of 
the London Press been unanimously opposed to the 
Opinions of the great majority of the inhabitants. Never 
certainly has their opposition been so utterly fruitless. 
The opportunity which the 7ribune has seized is a 
great one, and there is every sign that it will make the 
best use of it. We are glad to see that the directors 
of the 7ribune have recognised the increasing im- 
portance, under modern conditions of journalism, of 
full and special information in foreign correspondence. 





One of the most interesting incidents of the cam- 
paign was Mr. Morley’s visit to West Edinburgh and 
his exquisite tribute to Mr. Courtney : 

‘IT have never known aman more wholly free, take my 
word for it, from the taint of petty ambitions and personal 
selfishness in public objects. e is zealous in public spirit, 
he is fearless, he is high-minded, and he is whole-hearted. 
I’ll say one word more and then let him escape—that I 
know no man who will be mere cordially welcomed, not 
only by one party, but by both parties—by all men on either 
the right or left of the Speaker’s chair—more cordially wel- 
comed by all those who value uprightness and value fidelity 
and full equipment in political knowledge, fidelity 
to political principles, and who value justice in the measure- 
ment of our dealings both with classes aud sections of our 
own community and of nations outside. I do not agree 
with all his opinions. On some matters on which he is very 
hot | am rathercool. Ido not say that he ‘‘ suffers fools 
gladly "—but this I do say, I have known a great many men 
of various kinds and in various countries in my life—no 
longer a short life—but I have never known a more tolerant 
—though he does not “suffer fools gladly”—I have never 
known a more tolerant andjust man. I have never known a 
man, and I am certain | shall not now, with a more scrupu- 
lous and accurate love of truth, nor aman who practises 
more measured and considerate judgment both on questions 
and on other people.” 

It would be difficult to find a brief character sketch 
that was so complete an example of good taste and 
exact justice. tet. & 

Tue very high polls which have occurred at almost 
all the elections are an important and very satisfactory 
feature of the election. On Friday and Saturday the 
percentage of electors who voted, as given in the 
Tribune, was over 88. On Monday it was over 83, on 
Tuesday 84. This percentage was maintained in the 
thirty county constituencies that were polled on 


Wednesday. pone 

Tue Russian Government are continuing the 
policy of repression upon which they entered after the 
victory over the revolution in Moscow. Officials, 
both of the Government and of the zemstvos, are being 
dismissed and arrested in hundreds. Even the editor 
of a comic paper has been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in a fortress. Order appears to have 
been re-established in Riga, but the Caucasus 
is still in insurrection and Batoum remains in 
the hands of the revolutionaries, while a state of siege 
continues at Sebastopol and Odessa. In the latter 
place the police are said to be powerless. Meanwhile 
a congress of the Constitutional Democratic Party is 
being held, with the Government’s consent, in St. 
Petersburg to consider the action of the party in the 
Duma elections. The repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment may have succeeded in reducing a few places to 
order ; but its chief result has been the uniting of the 
Social Democrats and the Revolutionary Socialists, 
who hitherto have hindered the reform movement by 
their differences, but who have now decided to hold a 
secret conference with the object of coming to a work 
ing agreement. 
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Our notes are usually written in prose, but, like 
the writer of the following lines, we feel that the 
triumph of a poet, who is also one of our contributors, 
ought rather to be celebrated in verse : 
BALLADE OF BeLLoc, M.P. 

Balfour lies buried underneath the snow 

(Tis where he thoroughly deserves to be); 
In Birmingham I understand that Joe 

Anticipates a large majority; _ ; ; 

The Carlton Club resounds with big, big D; 
The House of Lords with panic fear is rent; 

On every side the Tory forces flee; 
Belloc has been returned to Parliament. 


The theory that Ireland’s ancient woe 
Is curable by means of £ s. d., 
The notion that you make employment grow 
By taxing every object you can see, P 
The view that Lansdowne holds the world in fee, 
Have not gone down to any great extent. 
The Unionists had better climb a tree. 
Belloc has been returned to Parliament. 


And Chang, who left the lordly Hoang-Ho 
And ot his own volition crossed the sea 
To work for Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co. 
Under conditious palpab'y unfree— 
He is essential to the Industry ? 
Well, well! Perhaps—— But it is time he went. 
Farewell, thou indispensable Chinee! 
Belloc has been returned to Parliament. 
ENVOL 
Prince, when in dreams an universe you see 
Of supple spines and money freely spent, 
Let this reflection mitigate your glee : 
Belloc has been returned to Parliament. 
E. C, BENTLEY, 





THE END OF THE BALFOUR SYSTEM. 

OR more than two years Mr. Balfour’s friends 
have been watching his shifts and turns and 
manceuvres with admiration and delight. By all the 
rules of the game he was beaten, but he invented new 
rules with such readiness that we began to think we 
had unconsciously been governed by them from the 
beginning of Parliamentary time. He was assailed by 
direct attacks and concrete questions. He defended 
himself with passion from attacks that were not made 
and he threw himself with ardour upon abstractions 
that sprang from his own mind. His admirers assured 
us that direct attacks had been repelled and that the 
concrete questions had received a finalanswer. From 
day to day and week to week he continued to have what 
he and his brother call an entertaining time. His nimble 
mind never seemed at a loss, his ingenuity was never 
baffled, his temper was scarcely ever strained, and 
he made his way across formulas and pledges and 
contradictions like a practised walker crossing a tight- 
rope. Nobody had ever seen the game of party played 
with such skill, with such nerve, with such enjoyment, 
with such an eye to the chances of the most unpro- 
mising situation. He was taxed with violating the 
Constitution. He could show that the forms of the 
House of Commons had been devised for no other 
purpose than to keep Ministers in power against the 
public will. He was accused of aggrandising the 
brewers. He could prove to demonstration that Tem- 
perance Reform had never had such a leader. He was 
reproached for his injustice to the Nonconformists. 
He could persuade everybody but Dr. Clifford that the 
Nonconformists were only beginning to taste freedom 
and equality. Every new controversy was a new revela- 
tion to his friends of the extraordinary range of his gifts. 
The more desperate his plight the more brilliant his 
escape. He could get more out of a parenthesis than 
anybody else could get out of an Act of Parliament, 
and he could maintain life and party for a Session on 





the loan of a comma. It was no wonder that the 
drawing-rooms of London buzzed with his praises and 
that his friends thought they had only just found out 
what a finished and interesting art the art of politics 
could be. 

Suddenly the nation has its opportunity of saying 
whether it agrees with the drawing-rooms. The 
working men of Manchester want to know whether 
this brilliant dialectician wishes to tax food and why he 
introduced Chinese labour. He answers that food is 
taxed already, and that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has not removed in three weeks the fifty 
thousand coolies whom he and Mr. Lyttelton and 
Lord Milner brought to the Rand. They ask him 
if he is a Protectionist and he answers that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is a Home Ruler. They ask him 
if Chinese labour is slavery, and he answers that if 
he were a Chinaman and did not like to live in a com- 
pound he would stayin China. The entertaining time 
continues, only the venue is changed. And after a week 
of it Mr. Balfour is beaten by nearly 2,000 votes, and 
the country inflicts on his party the most crushing 
defeat any party has ever suffered. Mr. Balfour the 
other day called Mr. John Burns a _ bargee. 
If he means by a bargee a man whose language is 
plain, direct, and straightforward, nobody will quarrel 
with the description. If he means by it a rude and 
brutal bluntness, all we can say is that the language 
of the bargee is the only language, as he and his 
friends have found to their cost, in which the nation 
can say what it thinks of the frivolities of a 
philosopher. 

The electors have, we hope, given the coup de 
grace to the kind of government which Mr. Balfour 
typifies. They have done so by sending to Parlia- 
ment a great body of democratic opinion. Mr. 
Balfour was an excellent leader, if government 
was a game in which the lives and fortunes of 
great masses of men and women mattered very little 
and individual reputations and conquests counted for 
everything. The nation has taken a different view, 
and one that is incompatible with the Balfour régime. 
it has changed the whole character of the House of 
Commons. It has given a new direction to its energies. 
Mr. Balfour and his brother think that the time of 
Parliament will be occupied with incessant recrimina- 
tions and ¢« guogues and eristic. He thinks that he 
and those of his colleagues for whom seats can be 
found will spend their time in beating down 
the logical positions of the Government, in 
splendid battles of words and hypotheses and 
insinuations and exposures in which he will 
win still more remarkable triumphs. He is pro- 
foundly mistaken. He makes as great an error as he 
made when he thought he was doing a very clever 
thing in making the Opposition form a Government 
before the election. The new House of Commons will 
have quite a different class of work to engage its 
energies. It will be undertaking what will be in a 
sense the beginning of the reconstruction of 
England. The new House of Commons will be 
what no House of Commons has been for twenty 
years, a House of Commons in which the great 
majority of members are intent on real reform. The 
necessities, the hopes, the aims of the great mass 
of people in these islands will be represented with a 
knowledge and sympathy that the House of Commons 
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has never known before. There will be a solid body 
of Labour representatives, a unit among the forces of 
politics. Ifthe result of the work of the Government 
is, as we hope, to lay the foundations of a 
real democracy, Mr. Balfour will find that this 
election marks not the defeat of a party but the end 
of an era. The whole play and action of politics 
will find a new level. Governments will vary, as 
French Governments vary, not from Tory to Liberal, 
but from one degree of Liberalism to another. They 
will have no use for the splendid triflers. 

At one time there was reason to fear that the new 
Government would have to depend on men who 
are Free Traders but not Liberals. That con- 
tingency we frankly dreaded. We thought it would 
mean a captive Liberalism. We remembered that 
during the war there was no act of tyranny which 
the organ of that party did not defend, and we knew 
that to lean upon them would be to give a fatal bias 
to our policy. The balance of forces will now be very 
different. The polls in the City and the Strand are as 
significant in their way as those of Newcastle or 
Preston ; for there would be something very inadequate 
about a Liberalism that attracted the enthusiasm of the 
City. The chief force outside the party itself will be 
the Labour element, and the Government will depend 
on something like the French d/oc. It has tremendous 
tasks before it, for though it is not revolutionary it 
must undertake a vigorous policy of reform. For 
those purposes it has a powerful majority in Parlia- 
ment and an overwhelming support in the country. 
We are confident that it will not disappoint the great 
expectations that its character, its personnel, and the 
speeches of its leaders have raised. It has besides its 
power a warning in Mr. Balfour's history of the fate 
which overtakes Governments that slip away from 
realities and straight issues. 





THE VOICE OF THE ARTISAN. 

HE chief feature of the elections is the sudden 
enfranchisement of the great towns. The 
artisans have risen. For election after election they 
have treated politics as if they were at the most an 
excitement, at the least a formality, in their lives. 
They have voted with a kind of automatic irrelevance 
for politicians as hostile as Sir William Tomlinson 
to the hopes and the interests of the working man. 
They have been in many cases the uncomplaining 
rank and file of the armies of privilege, intolerance, 
and monopoly. Suddenly they have risen with some- 
thing of the same quiet and overwhelming unanimity 
with which Russian reformers hoped to see the con- 
scripts return from the hardships of the Manchurian 
plains to join forces with the revolution. They have 
seized the realities of politics in a new spirit, and they 
have cast themselves loose from traditions that were as 
obstinate as they were eccentric. Newcastle, Preston, 
Bolton, Blackburn, St. Helens, Deptford, turn on their 
history and send Labour members to Parliament 
with polls larger than those ever gained by the most 
popular candidates of the past. Mr. Balfour talks with 
philosophical resignation of the swing of the pendulum. 
What is happening in the great towns is not that 
the pendulum is swinging from party to party. 
It means that the centre of gravity has been 
changed. Mr. Balfour is witnessing not the oscilla- 
tions of party but the birth of a new power 





It is a power which he and Mr. Chamberlain have 
helped to create. The apathy and isolation, the false 
excitement, the credulity which liked to be flattered, 
all the causes which gave the party of reaction a 
supremacy that was artificial, and yet seemed almost 
impregnable, have disappeared. This new power has 
been strong enovgh to turn Unionism out of towns 
where it thought itself permanently established. It has 
cleared the streets and swept the cities. It has been 
in one sense a gradual growth ; but it owes a great 
debt to the leaders of the Unionist Party. Its polls 
reveal the passion with which it has risen against 
their aims and methods. For by their deeds and, 
perhaps, even more by their threats, Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain have taught the men and women of 
the towns how bitter a penalty they pay, in their lives 
and their homes, for government that is improvident 
or unjust. 

This revolution, for it is nothing less, has its 
significance for both parties. There are already appre- 
hensions in various quarters where it is believed that 
politics are to be invaded by a reckless, rapacious, 
Jacobin element. We do not share these apprehen- 
sions. We think frankly that it is better for the nation 
and for Liberalism that these towns should have chosen 
the type of man who now enters Parliament 
with their authority than the only men whom they 
could have chosen under the ordinary party conditions. 
The Trade Union levy is a second best. We are sorry 
to see that Mr. Keir Hardie in the Vineteenth Century 
is disposed to regard it as an ideal arrangement. It is 
the only means short of payment of members (a reform 
which we hope will not long be delayed) that can provide 
the artisans with representatives, in any strength, from 
their own class. It is stimulating to read the 
biographical records of these new members and to 
know that there will be many men in the new House 
of Commons who speak, not at second-hand, of the 
perils and the realities of life in the large towns. They 
have been taught in the school of that hard and anxious 
life which is the lot of millions of men and women. 
These men will go to the House of Commons not, we 
hope, suspicious of the sincerity of their fellow-members, 
but still resolved that reform shall be thorough and 
genuine. Such men are the allies of a vigorous 
Liberalism. They are set on the same objects. Their 
speeches and addresses do not differ materially from 
those of Liberal candidates. We have read, for example, 
the election address of Mr. J. R. Macdonald, and 
it might certainly have been written by a Liberal. 
Their presence in the House of Commons will give a 
stimulus to all the best energies of the new Govern- 
ment, and it will be a salutary restraint on the forces 
that wish to defeat or obstruct reform. A Government 
that is in earnest in its democratic temper need not 
dread the growth of this new party, a party which 
contains men who like Mr. Jowett and Mr. Snowden have 
been the bravest opponents of their countrymen in 
their moods of tyranny and injustice. Such men 
make the House of Commons more competent as well 
as more representative, and they will make its Liberal- 
ism more active. In most cases, too, they come there 
with no memories of discord. The great majority are 
not merely sent to Parliament by the aid of Liberal 
votes ; they go there from elections in which they had 
Liberals as colleagues. We only regret that there were 
a few places, notably in Dundee and Glasgow, where 
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‘he excellent examples of Derby, Bolton, Halifax, 
Sunderland, Norwich, and Preston were not imitated. 

This great working-class movement is a movement 
in the towns. Here at first sight a great danger 
might be suspected. Mr. Rider Haggard has com- 
plained of the omnipotence of cities, and it might be 
feared that this democratic strengthening of the power 
of the town populations would react unfavourably on 
the fortunes of the country. Happily the new Labour 
men realise that if the towns are to be won for a 
more civilised life, the battle will be fought in the 
country. Mr. Keir Hardie is as emphatic as Mr, 
Burns in demanding the development of rural Britain. 
The policy which the Prime Minister has repeatedly 
outlined, the re-creating of free villages of free men, 
will receive the energetic support of the men whom the 
crowded towns are sending to Westminster. We 
are glad to see that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said in a speech this week that though he had no 
universal remedy for unemployment, he believed that 
the way was to be found in afforestation and the crea- 
tion of small holdings. This rural policy is the policy 
of the Liberal Party and the Labour Party alike. All 
reformers realise that it is in this problem that the key 
to the solution of our worst ills is to befound. The 
towns have spoken, and the country will respond to 
the towns. The first day’s elections in the counties 
show that Mr. Bulmer was correct when he said in the 
Independent Review that this election would prove that 
the agricultural labourer was stirred as no political 
controversy had stirred him for twenty years. The 
voters are not sending men to Parliament merely to 
maintain Free Trade; they are sending them there to 


address themselves to what we may call the redinteg- 
ration of a rural society. In that work the artisans 
will co-operate and the voice of the towns will help to 
make the country free. 





THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


HILE we have been electing our House of 
Commons, the French have elected their 
next President. At any other time we should have 
closely watched the event; for the fortunes of Demo- 
cracy and progress all over Europe are closely bound 
up with those of the Third Republic in France. 
The successful candidate is M. Faliiéres, the Pre- 
sident of the Senate. His election means a continu- 


‘ance of the Loubet régime, and as such is to be wel- 


comed. Year by year the prospects of a Cesarism in 
France recede and the Republic gains stability with 
age. The model Prestdency of M. Loubet has contri- 
‘buted much to the process. He has set an example of 
willing constitutionalism. He has loyally subordinated 
his personal will to that of the nation’s representatives, 
and practised the self-effacement necessary in the head 
of a Parliamentary democracy. At the same time he 
has not been a nobody. If the dangers to the 
Republic, amidst which he began his long term of 
Office, now seem to us far away and forgotten, 
the change has partly been due to his firmness. He has 
Shown how a President can be a most important factor 
in the smooth and certain running of the Republic’s 
machinery without being in the least a dictator. That 
he thas been lifted quite as high and dry above the 
vortex of party as a hereditary monarch is in our own 
country, is not the case. But no elected Head of a 
State could be, or, indeed, need be. 


The contest for the Presidency this week turned 
to some extent upon this conception of the President’s 
duties. M. Falliéres stood for the Loubet tradition. 
He is a man of sixty-four, a barrister, who enjoysa 
high reputation for integrity and character, and is an 
absolutely trustworthy Republican. The groups of the 
Left all rallied to him, abandoning such possible candi- 
datures as those of M. Brisson and M. Léon Bourgeois. 
This rally was a movement of defence, and was directed 
against the candidature of M. Paul Doumer, President of 
the Chamber. M. Doumer has for some years, in fact 
ever since his return from the Governorship of French 
Indo-China, been an awkward problem for the Left 
parties in the Chamber. His history is a remarkable 
one. He is only forty-eight years of age, and a self- 
made man. His father was a railway servant; he 
himself began \ife as a medal engraver at #2 a month. 
Self-taught for the most part, he managed in his spare 
time to pass examinations, obtain diplomas, and 
become a teacher. He entered politics, and showed 
much ability ; the Government sent him to Indo-China 
to be rid of him, and he proved to be the best Governor 
the colony ever had. On his return no one quite knew 
what he would do. He had, besides his democratic 
antecedents, a strongly anti-clerical record. But he 
did not fit in with the parties of the Left, 
chiefly because he had developed an extremely 
autocratic and self-willed habit of acting. A 
skilful intriguer, he soon excited the hopes of the 
anti-Combist Republicans by the brilliancy of his 
attempts to undermine and disintegrate the d/oc ; and 
his popularity spread further and further to the Right, 
till by the votes of the Right combined with those of 
the Progressists or Conservative Republicans he ob- 
tained the Presidency of the Chamber. From this 
position he hoped, by a similar combination of votes, 
to pass to the Presidency of the Republic. But as 
soon as this prospect became clearly defined, the 
Radicals, Socialistic Radicals, and Socialists saw in it 
a great danger, and set themselves to prevent it from 
being realised. The senatorial elections at the begin- 
ning of this menth were the first blow M. Doumer 
encountered. The second was when last week the 
Senate re-elected M. Falliéres as its President by a 
large majority, and the Chamber re-elected M. 
Doumer by a small one. The third occurred the day 
before the Presidential election when the Republicans 
of both Chambers met to arrange their candidate, and 
416 voted for M. Fallitres as against 191 for M. 
Doumer. But none of these things made M. Doumer’s 
defeat certain. The secrecy of the voting for the 
French Presidency always renders forecasts unreliable. 
The senators and deputies can choose in accordance 
with their most private motives, and no one can fix 
any responsibility on them for their choice. Under 
these circumstances M. Falliéres was elected by 
seventy-eight votes. 

The Ministerialist Press in France expressed the 
gravest apprehensions before the election and the 
greatest relief after it. It is hard for us to gauge 
exactly how far these sensations correspond to any real 
danger in the personality of M. Doumer ; and there is 
some importance in our doing so, because M. Doumer, 
after all, remains, even though he is not to be Presi- 
dent this time. The Radical view of him is sufficiently 
indicated by phrases like ce Napoléon sans panache, 
‘this Napoleon in mufti.” However greatly it 
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exaggerates his aims, there is no doubt that the 
support which he obtained from some of the most 
insidious reactionaries onthe Right reflects a similar 
conviction on their part. They liked his candidature, 
because it smacked of autocracy and the “strong 
man.” On the other hand, the very sensitiveness of 
French opinion to the least suspicion of such a danger 
is a reassuring sign. The democracy across the 
Channel has travelled a long way since the Boulanger 
days, or even since the days of the Dreyfus affair. And 
that, as we noted at the outset, is a matter of prime 
significance for democracy all over Europe. The 
election of M. Loubet coincided with the depths of its 
depression ; the choice of M. Falliéres coincides with 
its general recovery and uprising throughout Western 
civilisation—a recovery and uprising in which the 
France of M. Loubet was the first to show us all the 
way. There could be no better guarantee of the peace 
of Europe than the Liberalism which England is 
resuming and the Liberalism which France has re- 
affirmed. 





THE PROSPECT OF A GREAT TARIFF WAR, 
DVOCATES of the ‘‘big revolver” as a fiscal 
weapon should find in the existing situation 
between Germany and the United States abundant 
material for reflection. Unless the position of affairs 
changes in a very surprising way, these two great com- 
mercial communities will by the end of February have 
drifted into a tariff war. The facts are briefly as 
follows. In 1900 the two countries negotiated an 
agreement by which Germany, without receiving 
“most favoured nation” treatment, secured certain 
concessions in the form of a_ reduction of the 
American duties on cream of tartar, brandies, still 
wines, and works of art. In return Germany undertook 
to continue the policy which Bismarck had always pur- 
sued towards the United States in commercial matters, 
that is to say the latter country would enjoy Germany’s 
minimum scale of duties along with those countries 
which received the ‘‘ most favoured nation ” treatment. 
The United States, however, has always refused to give 
the general European interpretation to the ‘‘ most 
favoured nation clause,” contending that it only repre- 
sents the right of one country to secure tariff 
concessions for itself by making equivalent con- 
cessions in return. Consequently by the agreement 
of 1900 Germany did not agree to concede to the United 
States the ‘‘ most favoured nation” treatment, but 
specifically prescribed that the duties levied on 
American produce should be those secured by the 
seven European countries with which Caprivi had 
negotiated twelve-year commercial treaties in 1894. 
So that the situation is that, unless a new agree. 
ment can be made, the exports from the United 
States, representing nearly 14 per cent. of 
Germany’s total import trade, must after February 
next, when the Caprivi treaties lapse and the Buelow 
treaties with their increased tariffs come into opera- 
tion, be subjected to lower duties than those levied 
upon the merchandise of every other country. Obvi- 
ously, the denunciation by Germany of the 1900 treaty, 
which took place a month or two ago, was the only 
course open to her under the circumstances. 
Little is known of the course of the negotiations by 
which the two countries have subsequently endeavoured 
to find a way out of the difficulty consistent with their 


mutual interests. But the iatelligence has just 
come to hand that the United States Government, 
having failedto induce the German Government to make 
concessions with regard to the date of the expiration 
of the existing treaty, will proceed to extreme measures. 
It would seem, in fact, that both countries have reached 
a point in the negotiations at which one party feels 
itself unable to make concessions which the other side 
regards as indispensable, and that the United States 
has pressed for a provisional agreement in the hope 
that at a later stage more acceptable terms can be 
found. Seemingly, Germany has refused to adopt this 
suggestion ; hence the announcement that the decisive 
step will be taken by the Washington Government of 
imposing a surtax of 25 per cent. on all German 
imports. That the threat should be made is, at all 
events, a significant indication of the attitude of the 
high Protectionist majority in the United States. When 
some time ago a section of those American mauufac- 
turers who had suffered in their foreign trade from the 
high tariff wall surrounding Continental markets, 
suggested negotiations for reciprocity treaties, based on 
mutual tariff concessions, the Republican leaders took 
alarm, and Mr. Shaw, Secretary to the Treasury, 
declared that since the United States was the only self- 
supporting country in the world she had no reason for 
lowering her tariffs in obedience to a threat of reprisals 
from any other nation. That this utterance reflects 
more or less accurately the temper of the Senate recent 
analogous decisions of that body have unmistakably 
shown. That a tariff was with Germany would have no 
terrors for the United States is easily understood when 
the main features of her export trade with that country 
are kept in view. More than four-fifths of Germany’s 
imports of American produce consist of food and raw 
material ; she buys over 416,000,000 worth of cotton, 
£,6,000,000 worth of copper, 43,200,000 worth of 
lard, £30,000,000 worth of petroleum, and other 
products, the importation of not one of which, it 
may safely be said, could be reduced without in- 
flicting great injury upon the German consumer. 
Bitterly as the German agriculturist may denounce 
the ‘‘American danger” in the form of cheap 
wheat and meat imports, he may well think care- 
fully before embarking upon a policy which 
would seriously limit his supplies of oil-cake, 
phosphates, and agricultural machinery from the 
United States. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that Germany’s recent experiences in tariff ‘bar- 
gaining have been anything but satisfactory, and there 
is certainly no reason for supposing that the United 
States negotiators will show themselves any more dis- 
posed to consider German interests than did the 
representatives of Russia, Austria, and Switzerland 
in framing the new commercial treaties which are about 
to come into operation. It behoves Germany, there- 
fore, to proceed with caution and circumspection, 
since it is clear that a tariff war could only result 
in inflicting huge losses on her commercial interests. 

It is undeniable, however, that the determination 
which Germany has displayed in resisting the demands 
of the United States for a full concession of the new 
Conventional Tariff has a good deal of justifica'ion. 
Still, it is not very convincing to be told by the 
Manufacturers’ Union that since 1890 German im- 
ports from the United States have grown by 
427,000,000, while her exports to that market have 
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only increased by £3,800,000, because most of the 
additional value of the imported produce represents 
the increased consumption of raw material by 
German industries. Again, the German Protectionists 
who favour a tariff war are as ready as are our own 
‘‘ tariff reformers” to forget how much of the in- 
creased value in the import trade has gone into the 
pockets of German shipowners in the form of freight. 
A more legitimate grievance is that in appraising 
German exports for tariff exactions the Customs officials 
usually strain the law in order to extract as much toll 
from the importer as possible. Some striking figures 
which Professor Wolf has lately given to the world 
in the Silesian Gasette with respect to the decline 
in the exports of some of the leading German 
manufactured products show that the effects of the 
Dingley Tariff are not, as some of our Protec- 
tionists at home assume, felt in especial degree by 
this country. But the interests of Germany in the 
American market—she is still able, despite the tariff, to 
send textiles and clothing to the value of £7,100,000, 
earthenware to the value of £1,600,000, and glass, 
paper, and leather in large quantities—are so great 
that she may well hesitate before embarking upon a 
long struggle, the losses from which must far out- 
weigh any advantages she could secure from a reduc- 
tion of the American tariff on a comparatively small 
proportion of her trade. 





CLIFFLAND. 


UR cliff stands bravely erect and firm facing the 
north-east, its brow wreathed with jolly flowers. It 
is one of the highest on our East Coast, and as one peeps 
down from its edge on the flat rocks trimmed ‘with little 
borders of white sea foam the six hundred feet look an 
almost appalling depth. One sees here how little the 
impression of height is determined by real altitude. In 
Switzerland we say that our hotel stands 7,000 ft. above 
the sea, and vet we can easily satisfy ourselves that our 
statement is not supported by the look of things. On our 
cliff where we subsutute hundreds for thousands we ex- 
perience the thrill of the half-fearful, half-joyous sense of 
height. For one thing the starting-point of our measure- 
ment—the sea-level—is visibly realised. Perhaps the 
absence of other heights overbearing or, at least, rivalling 
our own, and the undisputed possession of the eye by the 
plain of the North Sea, drive home the impression of our 
elevation, while expansion of the vaulted sky from horizon 
to horizon may give a further suggestion of exaltation. 
Were it not for the winds, which here are rarely 
folded up in sleep, our cliff would be one of the pro- 
foundly quiet places. The swish of the breakers when 
audible is softened to a soothing pitch. The chief sound 
is the cry of the gulls as they wheel about the cliff, now 
above the grassy plateau on which we lie, now far down 
towards the sea. The cry seems to have in it something of 
protestation against the intrusion of the stranger and 
often goes on repeating itself like a child’s peevish wailing. 
Its touch of eeriness, which is now and again intensified 
by an explosion quaintly near a human laugh, feeds the 
complacent mood of the deserter from the social ranks 
who is sure of his month’s uninterrupted freedom. Hardly 
less ministrant to this agreeable sense of escape from an 
inexorable rule is the one faint sound of human activity, 
the click of a hammer with which a man scarcely visible 
on the boulders of tke beach continues his long labour 
of breaking up the boiler of a steamer wrecked at this 
point a year ago. The winds are monarchs of the cliff, 
disputing its possession with the gulls. They seek to outdo 
the weird screams of the birds with their incessant 
whistlings and roarings. They attack these when they are 
in flight, doing their best to thwart their movements, as 


with incomparable adroitness and ease they rise and sink, 
glance swiftly down some long incline, and after seeming 
to be borne away by the blast, turn and, with a few 
vigorous strokes, beat up against their assailant. To watch 
one of these magic aeronauts as it sweeps smoothly down 
the invisible air-curve in proud indifference to the forces 
of the wind is to understand why poor man is still at his 
bungling efforts to become a flyer. Perhaps, after all, 
this is no real battle, but only the play of wind and bird, 
after a settlement of rival claims in a friendly coregency. 

The flowers of the cliff share modestly in the wild 
life of the gulls. They make a brave show, these weeds 
and other common things as we call them. Chief among 
them are the bright yellow clusters of the ragwort, sur- 
rounded by their numerous satellites, the hawkweed, 
the deep lilac head of the scabious, and the purplish 
knapweed. They are sturdy growths, and bravely venture 
to the very edge of the cliff to meet the first sharp 
strokes of the wind. They are accompanied, strange to 
say, by the delicate-looking Larebell, whose stem, bent 
double by the wind, is yet very wiry. Other and rarer 
flowers, it is said, are to be found by the patient explorer. 
Great bushes of broom bearing full seed-pods and other 
shrubs break the line of the cliff, while below the edge 
‘where the steep escarpment of earth curves to a gentler 
slope, there flourishes a little forest of dwarf trees, among 
others, the willow, the mountain ash, the hazel, and the 
thorn. The declivities bare, or variously covered with 
coarse grass, heather, or scrubwood, are cut across by 
precipices of lias, the grey and iron tints of which give 
place to warm ochre and orange where the surface breaks 
off. The formation of the rocks in horizontal slabs gives 
rise to curious forms. One seems now to be looking at a 
bit of Cyclopean masonry; now at a bracket let into the 
cliff wall to bear a nosegay of heather bloom; and now 
at a primitive altar above which some warm bit of bloom 
rises like a flame. Below the steeper slopes and preci- 
pices is a tiny cliff valley, where horses seem never weary 
of culling the sweet, tender grass which thrives between 
the patches of bracken. 

The outlook from our cliff is wide and varied. We 
can follow the broken line of the coast till it melts into 
the distant haze. On one side beyond dark promontories, 
one crested with a ruined castle, the eye reaches long lines 
of white cliff which keep the sun in the evening long after 
we are in deep shadow. On the other side it can follow the 
curve of a bay to a long headland on the cornfields of 
which the sun lingers. We turn to it in the evening 
when the sun sinking over the moor behind slants a 
reddening beam on the tiled roofs of the little fishing 
village huddled at the mouth of its chine or “wyke.’ 
Behind us are seen the advanced waves of our other sea, 
the purple moors. Yet it is the watery sea which detains 
the eye, for it is the wide road into which we look for 
movement and traffic. It is but rarely deserted, for even on 
stormy days one may discover after a little searching the 
blurred outline of a steamer floundering in the sea-mist. 
For the most part there is an unbroken procession of 
steamers and sailing ships moving along the coast, and 
sometimes coming quite near our projecting cliff. The 
spectacle is often like a racecourse, in which steam and 
wind seem to be measuring their powers one against the 
other. When the wind is favourable they move in an 
orderly manner along their several lines. Sometimes the 
wind is troublesome, and then the orderliness of the pro- 
cession is broken and the troubled sails move to and fro 
in a helpless, baffled way. It is worse still for the sailing 
craft when the wind drops and they stand still or even 
drift backwards, their sails all unfurled. Half useless 
survivals as they are, however, these servants of the wind 
are pleasant objects to look at, and when their master is 
gracious and they fly, low inclined, to do his behests they 
make the newcomers look heavy logs by comparison. 
The movements of the coasters, which can be followed 
at night also, are pleasantly varied now and again by a 
sally of fishing smacks from some neighbouring bay, which 
shoot across the great roadway far out towards the 
horizen. 
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The domain of the gulls and the winds is threatened. 
The place has been prospected, plots of land have been 
sold for building, roads have been cut and named in the 
customarv grandiloquent manner. But though the estate 
has been laid out for the best part of a decade, it is said, 
the builder timidly holds back. Only about half a dozen 
houses have been built, and these, instead of diminishing, 
have rather added to the sense of solitude, standing at 
so unneighbourly a distance one from another as to sug- 
gest a desire to secure themselves against some sort of 
infection. The plots appear to have been bought by 
speculators wko count on a great increase in their “values 
when building shall have seriously begun. Each specula- 
tor is apparently holding back in the hope that others 
will begin to build, and so by removing the present aspect 
of desolation attract people and send un the prices of the 
plots. The visitor who rejoices in the great solitude of 
the locality can hardly be expected to regret this queer 
arrest of the development of a town in its inceptive stage. 
To him it will be a pleasant thought that for once the 
money-making propensities of his species, while annearing 
to menace the domain of the gulls, have really made it 
more secure, for a time at any rate. 





POETIC JUSTICE. 


ROFESSOR GOMMERE, in an article in the current 
P number of the Quarterly Review, makes the remark 
that poetic justice is the artistic expression of a conven- 
tional hope of things denied to the individual and the 
present, but to be realised in the community and the future. 
The remark is so acute and sets one upon so long a train 
of thought that it seems to be worth some discussion. It 
is a common theory of our time that literature, and, in- 
deed, all art, should only concern themselves with what 
is—that is to say, not merely that the artist should be 
always strengthening his powers of representation and 
expression by an untiring study of life, but that he should 
never glorify life, never represent it as better than its 
average ; never give an expression to his dreams of what 
may be when man has achieved a greater command both 
of brute circumstance and of his own soul. To do this is 
called sentimentality and romanticism, and attacked, on 
moral grounds, as an attempt to deceive man about his 
gown nature and the nature of things. It is also said to 
be the result of cowardice in the artist, who will not look 
facts in the face, and who misrepresents life to himself and 
for his own pusillanimous satisfaction. 

Now, it may be that, as Professor Gommere says, in 
primitive ages, when the life of man was threatened by 
incessant peril, literature was often enjoyed as a narcotic, 
and that it is still so enjoyed. Yet the fact remains that 
poetic justice in literature—that is to say the representation 
of a state of things more just than reality, is, and always 
has been, the delight of great masses of Lealthy, vigorous, 
and confident people. Children, for instance, will have 
nothing to say to a story without poetic justice. They 
seem to have an instinctive opinion of what is proper in 
literature, which is instantly revolted by any tale in which 
the good are not rewarded and the wicked punished as 
they deserve. In fact, the main object of a story, for most 
healthy children, is to contrive the reward of the good 
and the punishment of the wicked, and that, too, is the 
object of most melodramas. In fact, a conclusion more 
exactly equitable than could ever be expected in real life 
is the essence of romance for the great mass of unsophisti- 
cated people, and has been ever since romances were 
first made. 

Now, if romances of poetic justice were mistaken for 
reality by those who enjoy them, there would be some 
reason in the charge that they are harmful. But there is 
no reason whatever to suppose that anyone mistakes them 
for reality. Indeed, the very reason why they are enjoyed 
is because they are better than reality. The great mass 
of men like a romance, not because it is a close imitation 
of life as they know it, but because it carries them into a 


richer, simpler, more perfectly rounded, life. In a romance 
events are arranged like sounds in a tune, freed of their 
ordinary jarring inconsequence and put into an order 
which tallies with some idea both in the mind of the in- 
ventor and in the minds of his readers. And the readers 
no more like a romance to end with a note of interrogation 
than they like a tune to end off the keynote. They can 
enjoy a tune without supposing that the noises of life 
naturally fall into tunes, and they can enjoy a romance 
without expecting their own lives to arrange themselves 
romantically. Realism is well enough in its way for those 
who like it; but it is not and never can be the whole of 
literature until men are able to conceive nothing better 
than reality, until they cease to hope and desire, until, in 
fact, they become something better or worse than men. 

Nearly all the great music, most of the great pictures, 
and no smaller proportion of the great poetry, are expres- 
sions in some way of man’s ineradicable and irreconcilable 
idealism. Poetic justice is only one of a thousand of such 
expressions. Tragedy itself is something more than “ the 
cry of a human sympathy and the community of emotion 
over a common fate,” to quote the eloquent words of Pro- 
fessor Gommere. Tragedy only uses disaster and grief 
as a means of displaying a lordlier race of mankind. 
The heroic qualities of men show grandest in adversity, 
and the tragedian is an idealist of men, not of Providence. 
Indeed, he will let Providence do its worst so that his 
heroes may have the chance to do their best. This test- 
ing of heroes in an ordeal of fire, this exhibiting of mag- 
nified virtues, and also of magnified vices, in fact, of 
all the powers and passions of humanity heightened and 
purged of trivial infirmities and misgivings, is the true pur- 
pose of tragedy ; and the reason why tragedy is so often 
cast in some age of legend or country of romance, is 
because the writer wishes to be free of all the more en- 
feebling associations of common life. There is no such 
thing as realistic tragedy, and there cannot be. When 
realism appears in tragedy as in the porter’s scene in AZac- 
beth, it is only used to heighten the contrast between the 
tragic hero and common men. In a tragedy the main 
characters must be heightened to the tragic pitch, or else 
we are merely depressed and irritated by it. But the 
idealist of Providence, that is the artificer of poetic 
justice, need not create characters so far above the ordi- 
nary. Indeed, poetic justice is most pleasant to read of 
when it is administered to men much like ourselves. A 
case in point is the Odyssey. The Jliad is a tragic epic 
and full of magnified tragic figures. But Odysseus in the 
Odyssey is much nearer to an ordinary man, and so are 
the Suitors. We enjoy the delights of his home-coming, 
and also, perhaps, of his revenge, because we can enter 
into his feelings. If he had been a great tragic figure he 
might have been wrecked and lost far from home, or have 
died heroically in an ambush at his own palace gates. 
But, being what he is, such an ending would have dashed 
every reader’s expectations and outraged his sense of fit- 
ness. Odysseus is so near to an ordinary man, as 
romances go, that he must not be subjected to the worst 
tricks of fate. They are reserved for heroes altogether 
out of the ordinary. This, I think, is how all readers 
naturally feel. It is in our nature to expect a 
story to be different from reality, to idealise either its 
characters or Providence ; and it is only by making appeals 
to our sense of duty that realists have induced a few of 
us to forego these expectations. But what has duty to 
do with the matter? Why is any kind of idealising harm- 
ful, provided it is good and not bad idealising? Idealising 
is certainly the first step in improvement. If we were 
not always dreaming of a better world we should be still 
“wuncleanly brutish and short.” Romances of ‘poetic 
justice are an expression of the force that has raised man 
already some way from the dust towards the stars. They 
do not, therefore, deserve to be condemned morally ; and 
there only remains the question whether they are less 
agreeable to read than stories which idealise nothing. But 
that is one which the world may be safely left to decide 
for itself, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 


ECIDEDLY it is the sculptors’ year at the Interna- 
D tional Exhibition at the New Gallery. First of all, 
Mr. E. P. Warren deserves the thanks of everybody for 
lending Rodin’s wonderful “* Le Baiser,” the two-figure 
group, «worthy to be ranked with the “St. John” itself 
in expressive modelling. The surface quality of this 
sculpture would alone entitle it to be considered 
among the great things of art, so eloquently does it 
express the soft femininity of the woman figure and the 
supple strength of the male. View it from where you 
will, the light and shadow ripple over the smooth marble, 
imparting to it all that is meant by colour and more than 
is commonly understood by realism. There is, of course, 
the emotional quality to be considered—the passion that 
is uttered by form and face, tense or relaxed muscles, 
closed €yes, or parted lips. But these we have in other 
works of Rodin’s, in the plaster aid bronze, whereas it 
is only in the marble that the ample beauty of a glorified 
flesh texture can be conveyed as it is conveyed here. 
Before workmanship of this class one stands amazed 
that Rodin should ever have been charged with a want of 
feeling for the ideal. A more veritable idealism than 
that which reveals itself in the flesh of these sculptured 
bodies can scarcely be imagined. What was meant, of 
course, was not a want of feeling for the ideal, but a 
lack of subservience to the antique model; but, as M. 
Rodin has said, the Greeks did not draw from the 
antique, and this fact alone should excuse him from draw- 
ing from the Greeks. His idealism stands on a level 
with that of the great masters of the Renaissance, who 
accomplished what they did, as the Greeks before them, 
by direct delving in the heart of Nature. 

M. Rodin’s second contribution is a “Paolo and 
Francesca,” a marble also, with childlike figures inter- 
twined and half-merged in the marble base. The 
emotional idea is prominent here, and one may note espe- 
cially the misty tenderness of the Paolo’s face ; the features 
being veiled, if such a thing can be imagined, by a kind 
of sculptural plein air. This has been placed in the 
South Room, and after one has made one’s pilgrimage 
thereto, one may return to the other sculpture in the 
Central Hall, though, frankly, the “Le Baiser” robs one 
of half the power to appreciate the remainder. However, 
there is a very interesting collection of small bronzes by 
the Jate Constantin Meunier. In so far as the artist 
chooses the toiler for his subject, he may be compared to 
Jean Francois Millet in paint; though one can scarcely 
carry the comparison further. Had Millet been a 
sculptor, he might have produced work like Meunier's ; on 
the other hand, it would probably have been more defi- 
nitely classical and more austere, for even in his painting 
there is evidence of his instinct for classical form, and that 
instinct, freed from the seduction of colour, wou'] almost 
certainly have triumphed over all else. The sculpture of 
Constantin Meunier is not classical in form, although the 
moving figures in such reliefs as the “ Retour de la Mine” 
have a certain classical rhythm. His sentiment, moreover, 
is far less poignant than Millet’s, even after making allow- 
ance for the difference of medium. As an artist he is 
less intimate with his subject, and from being so regards 
it from a different point of view. The ennobling of 
toil and poverty is Millet’s end; the spectacle of these 
is Meunier’s artistic commodity. Still, he uses it very 
well within his limits. His realistic statuettes are more 
satisfying than the elegant platitudes of a Canova. His 
bronze is as sentient as it is possible perhaps for modern 
bronze to be, unless it is wielded by genius. 

The heroic plaster group, “ Adam et Eve” of M. A. 
Bartholomé, the “ Travailleur” of M. E. Lantéri, two 
cases of bronzes by the American sculptor, Mr. Paul W. 
Bartlett, and representative examples of Messrs. F. W. 
Pomeroy, J. Havard Thomas, Alfred Drury, and John 
Tweed among others, help to make the sculpture section 
complete. The latter is, in truth, a great deal more 


satisfactory—apart from the dominant fascination of M. 
Rodin’s exhibits—than the large and rather unwieldy mass 
of paintings that spread themselves over three galleries 
and a balcony. Doubtless from one point of view the 
wisdom of dividing the exhibition and reserving the 
“ Gravers ” till next month is justified by the event ; there 
is plenty of reom, and nothing distracts one from a due 
and proper consideration of the sculpture and the oil- 
paintings. On the other hand the uncertainty of the 
Society’s power to command a good display is more plainly 
shown not only by the number of absentees but also by 
the indifferent quality of canvases signed by prominent 
names. I do not know that the collection of paintings 
is intrinsically worse for the absence of fantastic spirits 
like Zuloaga and Anglada, though it is obviously less 
representative ; but the importance accorded to certain 
works by living artists, and more especially some of the 
past examples of French impressionism, suggest that the 
hangers were hard put to it to cover the walls. I am 
not referring to the Manets. The latter's “Le Linge,” 
though scarcely one of his most pleasing legacies, owing 
to the uncouth shapelessness of the washerwoman in blue 
and the rigidity of the turnip-headed child in a straw 
bonnet, has its fine passages, and the whole is infinitely in- 
structive. Its clear daylight is typical of the artist’s aim 
and limitations; and if to-day he stands to Monet, the 
painter of sunlight, as the white dawn to the brilliant 
noontide, his courageous and self-sacrificing advocacy of 
principles in face of the world’s hostility—principles that 
made Monet’s art possible—alone entitles him to a hearing 
here as elsewhere. There is a good Pissarro also in “Le 
Pont Henri IV.” But there are others too representative 
of the extravagant follies of the movement to be men- 
tioned. In regard to living exhibitors, the most sincere 
work in the gallery is M. Cottet’s triptych, “ Au pays de la 
Mer.” Great with feeling is this sad-coloured rendering 
of phases in the Breton peasant’s life, handled with no 
other intention than that of making paint the vehicle of 
truth. One sees few pictures here so unaffected in their 
aim, so free from tricks of bravura, so profoundly reverent 
in sentiment ; for M. Cottet subordinates everything to an 
intense sympathy with the humble folk in whom he has 
specialised, to his understanding of their lives and 
thoughts. Less psychological, Mr. E. A. Hornel is, per- 
haps, equally individual. In “A Summer Idyll” he is 
perhaps a little less individual than usual. The two 
children seated on a knoll by the sea are more everyday 
than those we have grown to know and admire in his 
pictures ; they are more corporeal, healthier maybe, but 
neither so dreamlike nor so decorative. Moreover, they 
are more self-conscious; as if the removal of the cus- 
tomary wood background and lilies floating on pearly water 
and the substitution of the open summer sky and sea had 
made them observant of other people’s attention. For 
this reason, if for no other, respectful preference may be 
expressed for his second and more typical picture, “A 
primrose wood.” 

M. A. Besnard sends a big figure composition, en- 
titled “ Au bord du lac,” and two studies of landscape and 
cloud. Of the first it might be said that in the seated 
woman’s back there is too much of nature, while in the 
landscape setting there is too little. If the flesh painting 
provides too large a dose of realism, the landscape has not 
enough, for the reeds and water in the foreground might 
have been executed by a second-rate scene-painter. The 
whole production is patchy and rather aimless; but his 
cloud studies are interesting. Turning to the landscapes, 
one finds the triumph of the means over the end asserted 
in such a way as to leave little room for poetic imagin- 
ings. The vast majority, many of them extremely 
clever, are so purely able solutions of artistic problems 
that one might call them academic not in their treatment 
but their want of sentiment. Exception, however, must 
be made in favour of Mr. Macaulay Stevenson’s “ Moon- 
rise on the Seine” and “Benediction,” both of which 
have a sincere poetic charm, unspoilt by any blazoning 
of technical knowledge. These are better than mere 
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Glasgow school work. Also of the Glasgow fraternity 
Mr. James Paterson contributes “The Wind in the 
Trees,” a small picture decorative and dignified in its 
forms and cloud-forms. The low-horizoned “Stormy 
Evening” of Mr. Bertram Priestman reminds one 
not unpleasantly of James Maris, and M. G. Buysse 
“Matinée a Septembre” glows with diffused sunshine 
and ranks high among the ppleinairist works here 
assembled. The portraiture is disappointing. Mr. 
Lavery appears to have worked out his vein of elegance 
in painting femininity, and it is impossible to con- 
gratulate him on either of his two canvases. Signor 
Boldini’s one contribution is simply vulgar. Some 
originality in arrangement and a scholarly nicety in execu- 
tion are, however, shown by Mr. William Nicholson’s 
“ Jewelled Bandalore” and Portrait of Mrs. Curle; to 
these, in fact, one might almost attribute the redemption 
of this section from utter failure. In other departments 
acknowledgment is due to M. Gaston Le Touche’s “Le 
Mariage de Riquet 4 la Houppe,” though he appears to 
have under-estimated the potential heat of oil-colour ; 
to Signor Zanetti Zilla’s “A Quiet Nook, Venice,” any- 
thing but quiet in treatment, in fact almost turbulent, but 
evidencing power and character; and to Mr. J. de 
Forest Brush’s finely painted “ Mother and Child.” The 
collection of loaned works, posthumous and otherwise, in- 
cludes an “Early Spring” by Giovanni Segantini, and 
two rather indifferent portraits by the late Robert Brough. 
Degas, Monet, Israels and Eugéne Carriére figure in the 
French section; a bad Mesdag represents a notable 
Dutch sea-painter. And the domain of French art is 
illumined by a small collection of pictures by M. Forain, 
whose crisp and incisive modelling and rare movement 
rank him with Jean Béraud and other great illustrators 
of Parisian types and follies. 





THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 


NE night, when they were praising Garrick in the 
part of a gentleman, who disguised himself as a 
valet to be near his mistress, Dr. Johnson shouted out, 
“He did not play the part. He never let the gentleman 
burst through.” The same criticism applies to Mr. Lewis 
Woller’s acting of Harlequin. When Harlequin imper- 
sonates the dead prince and deceives the State he due3 
not let Harlequin peep out behind the royal robes. When 
king he is all dignity and peremptory loftiness. The 
kingly stalk, the voice, and postures of authority, which 
have won him popularity, come more naturally to him 
than a mountebank’s sad frivolity. When he would 
impersonate this spirit he gets no nearer to it than a 
light and courtly breeding, such as delighted ladies in 
Monsieur Beaucaire, which is a very different thing. 
Neither does tripping across an empty stage on stealthy 
cip-toe, with a finger upon lip, express this spirit. It is 
difficult for an actor to act the actor, and Mr. Waller 
fails to do it. But the playwright is, in this case, much 
to blame. Harlequin is the creation of a mechanical 
invention and suggests little to the imagination. The 
situation is all the actor has here to work upon. 

The play is an adaptation from the German, and in 
that unduly literal country it has achieved sinister fame 
as a daring attack upon the idea of kingship. It con- 
tains this audacious reflection, put in the mouth of a 
black tyrannical Minister, who holds the power in his 
hand, and resolves to depose his nephew (so he thinks 
Harlequin to be) assoon as he discovers in him a leaning 
towards clemency and good works—namely, that a king 
is a lay-figure, that his personality counts for nothing, 
since it is the “kingly idea” that governs men, and the 
directing force lies in state-craft. One would have 
thought that this reflection had about it some saving grace 
of familiarity, if not of incompleteness, which would have 
been its excuse in official eyes. But no, in Germany it 
was regarded as a dangerous intellectual explosive; and 
the fact that the play contains an equally emphatic pas- 


sage which expresses the opposite idea, has apparently 
weighed as nothing in the balance. Nevertheless, Harle- 
quin resolves to give up playing the part of a king, because 
he finds he has not a kingly soul, without which he is 
powerless to enforce upon the iron Minister the merciful 
policy his heart dictates. So much for the moral of the 
piece. 

It is impossible not to get a great deal of pleasant 
excitement from the performance. ‘The romance of im- 
personation, with all its obvious situations, keeps its inte- 
rest for us all; and when the impersonated is a murdered 
king and his impersonator a better man, a humble servant, 
and a rival of his master, such a combination of circum- 
stances lulls the critic in most of us to rest. At the end 
of the first act Harlequin, exasperated by the sight of his 
prince and master’s detested caresses and Columbina’s 
struggles, springs at his master’s throat and, after a brief 
tussle, during which Columbina rushes away screaming 
for help, knocks in his head with a branch-candlestick. 
Standing by the still breathing body, the idea suddenly 
strikes him that his only chance of escape lies in dressing 
in his master’s clothes and in impersonating him, as he 
has done many times before on amorous adventures in his 
master’s service. This rapid inspiration Mr. Lewis Waller 
signifies by making a little gesture with his hand towards 
the dying man, and then by tapping his own breast and 
raising astonished eyebrows—a piece of dumb show 
familiar to all who have seen a ballet. He lifts the body 
on his shoulders and forces it through the palace window, 
whence it falls into the sea below. When the guards re- 
turn with the trembling Columbina, Harlequin, in the form 
of Prince Bokemund, announces that he has slain his 
murderous slave. The same night the old king dies and 
Harlequin succeeds to the throne. Fortunately for the 
stage manager, the Genoese invade that very night, and 
the curtain drops upon the shine and clamour of muster- 
ing men-at-arms and the glare of wind-blown torches. 
Will the public ever tire of this familiar scene? It will, 
no doubt, be the saving of hundreds of plays to come. 
Harlequin loves Columbina, who only discovers she loves 
him when she believes him to be dead. He, to test her 
virtue, tempts her as the king; she yields to attain her 
revenge. The black, implacable Minister of State sees in 
her an instrument for removing this new king, who is at 
the mercy of compunctuous visitings of conscience in 
State affairs. If he escapes her dagger, her room will be 
surrounded by soldiers who will do the work. Harlequin, 
sick at heart to think how easily she yields to a king, a 
man he knows she hates and believes to be Harlequin’s 
murderer, enters her room at night in his old coat of many 
colours to curse her before he gives himself up as the 
real king’s murderer. The scene can be imagined. 
Scorn, disbelief of her protestations, overcome at length 
by the sight of the dagger in her girdle, a moment of 
rapture, killed by the sudden recollection that she has 
given the signal to the soldiers below which dooms her 
love to death, etc., etc. Enter the Minister of State 
(Mr. McKinnel, who plays the part throughout with 
befitting grave inscrutability). Harlequin does not meet 
his death, since he threatens to shout the story of the 
deception from the window, and thus bring ridicule upon 
the Court and Government. He passes out with his 
Columbina, a free man, once more a travelling mounte- 
bank. 

Miss Evelyn Millard in this part delights the eye, but 
that is all. She looks like a pretty lady at a fancy-dress 
ball. Her movements are timid and demure. A troubled 
and tearful distress, as of one accustomed to soften all 
opposition by the exhibition of tender bewilderment and 
a liquid eye, are what she expresses best. There is no 
energy or passion or wildness in her acting: The play- 
wright is no doubt much to blame, for he has not con- 
ceived a real Columbina any more than he kas conceived 
a real Harlequin. Miss Mary Rorke played the part of 
the blind Queen Mother with dignity and feeling. Mr. 
Waller pleased by his usual arts; but as Harlequin says 
in a speech upon the player’s art, the actor must have 
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in himself some part of the character he represents to 
play it well, and Mr. Waller has never shown that he 
has anything of the jester in him. We cannot imagine 
his exclaiming as though the words came straight from 
him, “ Invest me in my motley and give me leave to speak 
my mind, and I will through and through purge the gross 
body of the infected world.” Without such a Harlequin 
this play cannot have any emotional significance. Again 
it may be said, the author never drew such a character. 
Well, that is the defect of the play. As a spectacle 
which holds the attention and keeps you in agreeable sus- 
pense till the very end, it is good enough. 
DresMOND MacCartTHy. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
S I write the best possible result of the General 
Election is visibly realised, namely, the destruc- 
tion of Protection and of the entire basis of Conserva- 
tive reaction, and the return of a Liberal-Radical 
Government in full command of power, thoroughly and 
independently equipped for its task. Mr. Balfour is 
out of the new situation; Mr. Chamberlain counts 
for nothing in it. In particular the basis of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s strength with the English is 
gone. He has lost the town democracy, which 
has certainly voted him down and brushed aside 
his shallow theorising as if it had never concerned 
them. That is the result—the natural result—of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s later isolation from the main stream 
of democracy. The member for West Birmingham has 
paid the penalty of having chosen on the wrong side. 
Had he kept to his Radicalism he might have seen 
whither the tide was flowing, and steered his bark the 
way the world of democracy was going. Nowhe is in 
a backwater, and it is too late for him to push back 
into the flowing stream. Perverse and yet daring 
mariner—what a futile end to all his seamanship ! One 
can smile at his talk of recovery. There is no basis. 
All that he has done is to estrange the whole torce of 
urban labour from Unionism, and create the time and 
the opportunity for a new political departure, in which 
he can have no share. 
= 7 * * * 
While Mr. Chamberlain’s fall is an occasion for 
legitimate rejoicing over the end of an unhappy era 
in English public life, Mr. Balfour’s collapse excites, 
so far as I can discover, no emotion whatever. It is 
the end ofa gyration, not of a true intellectual or poli- 
tical movement. We condemn men who use power for 
ends that we think to be evil; but I am afraid that 
since a certain archangel fell from heaven we find 
excuses for the man who takes his fate in his hands. 
But what has Mr. Balfour done that can truly be called 
an exercise of force? One hears some rather perfunc- 
tory talk of the excellence of his personal demeanour 
while he led the House and the Government. No 
detached observer of his conduct in these positions can 
echo this praise. Asthe Prime Minister well said, the 
defeat of the late Government marks the end of frivolous 
make-believe in politics. Mr. Balfour was never in 
touch with reality; he lived in a dim under world, 


mistaking formulas for facts. 
* * * * * 


But it is a great mistake to suppose that he 
inherited and maintained the Gladstonian tradition of 
chivalrous conduct. 


He used the forms of courtesy, 


rarely its spirit. A straight thinker he never could be 
and he was wanting also in true loftiness of spirit. He 
was neither a loyal chief nor a generous opponent, 
though he had the appearance of both these fine worldly 
qualities. His indecisiveness, his purely negative 
spirit, ruined his party—first ruined the Free Trade 
part of it and then ruined Protection. What a record! 
* * . * * 


One’s first observation about the new. Parliament 
is its freshness. Liberalism will, of course, be supreme 
in it. We shall see the greatest Liberal Party assem- 
bled in Parliament since the election of 1832. But it 
will be composite. Take even the new Labour Party, 
whose advent every right-thinking Liberal who is 
sure of his principles should welcome. The Labour 
Representation Committee will probably count at least 
twenty-five members—a wonderful start. Then there 
will be the new moderate group, shading off into some- 
thing like pure Liberalism. Then will come a powerful 
contingent of pure Radicalism. It is impossible to assess 
precisely the quality of the new advanced Socialistic or 
semi-Socialistic Party. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
will be its Whip, is a man of very considerable powers, 
both of speech and of action, and to him were primarily 
due the very able tactics which have brought it into a 
position of real power. The House of Commons will 
be the richer intellectually for the presence of men like 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Jowett ; the latter is an adminis- 
trator of excellent quality, the former a thinker and 
writer of genuine power. The interesting question: Who 
will be the chairman of the group? Mr. Keir Hardie 
has very high claims in character and mind, but he is 
more anti-Liberal than, I fancy, the mass of the new 
party will prove to be. My own impression that the 
excellent example furnished by the London County 
Council of joint action by Progressive and Labour 
groups, independent in outer form, will be fruitful of 
good. There are at least plenty of men in the House 
Commons familiar with the working out of the pro- 
blems of municipal statesmanship on progressive lines. 
And no one knows more of them than Mr. Burns, 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile, the morals of the election in its pre- 
sent stage may be summarised with some confidence. 
They are: 

1. The return of a Liberal-Radical Party to power 
independent of any subversive action, but with deep 
moral obligations both to labour and to Ireland, and 
with a clear mandate for large social and political 
changes. 

2. The obliteration of the Tory-Protectionist Party, 
with the specially significant loss of the industrial vote. 

3. The division of the mass of the industrial vote 
—save in places where it is very depressed and dependent 
on coarse electioneering charity—between Liberalism, 
and candidates of its own class standing on a platform 
tending to Socialism, but not revolutionary or merely 
doctrinaire. With it is largely allied the middle-class 
vote, mainly secured to Liberalism by the action of the 
Nonconformists. The action of the workers must be 
divided between its sentimental (and thoroughly sound 
and righteous) objections to Chinese labour and the 
organised rally of Trade Unionism. 

4. The evolution of a Radical London, in harmony 
with the Progressive movement on the London County 
Council. 
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’ Here, therefore, are the signal-posts by which 
the Prime Minister—whc in all his election speeches 
has shown much greater power of divination than any 
contemporary statesman—will be able to guide his 
course. Excellent human material should be avail- 
able for such work on the Liberal side. Everyone 
who knew the old House of Commons will realise how 
greatly the new election has changed it. Specially 
dangerous was the small but powerful and active 
group which largely directed Mr. Balfour’s industrial 
policy, and was specially hostile to trade unionism. 
Practically all these men have disappeared. Sir 
Frederick Banbury, Sir Henry Seton-Karr, Sir 
William Tomlinson, Sir Alfred Hickman, have been 
badly beaten, always by the direct intervention of 
organised labour. On the other hand, a group of young 
Liberals comes in who, in economic policy, approach 
the point of view of the Labour Party, while, like Mr. 
Burns, they are fully sensible of the importance of 
sound political doctrine, which is the peculiar heritage 
of Liberalism. Three literary champions of this move- 
ment, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Gooch, Mr. Belloc, are in 
Parliament, and it will be interesting to watch their 
development, and the contribution they bring to the 
life of the House of Commons. The balance of ability, 
so far as I can judge, will reside overwhelmingly in 
the Liberal, Radical, Labour, and Irish elements. The 
Tory Free Trade Party is extinct ; not a voice of power 
isleft toit. Protection will only have Mr. Chamber- 
lain ; the Front Opposition Bench, unless he moves to 
itand Mr. Balfour speedily seeks re-election, will be 
held by politicians of the third class, incapable of repre- 
senting coherently such political creed as they may 
happen to possess or to develop. The dynamite of 
Protection has blown all the brains of the Tory Party 
into the air. 

* * * * * 

The interesting personal question is—How will 
the Balfour-Chamberlain relations develop? At 
present the tendency must be to mutual recrimination. 
‘* You smashed the party,” the Balfourites can say, 
‘* by re-adopting a policy that every Tory leader of 
eminence abandoned. Disraeli said that Protection 
was dead and damned ; he was right. What have you 
to say in defence?” And Mr. Chamberlain can retort, 
‘At least I gave you a lead; something definite in 
face of the dry rot of Mr. Balfour’s Government and 
his incapacity to deal with democracy and its problems.” 
It will be interesting to see how this quarrel 
develops. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
A CORRECTION. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The Scottish readers of your well-conducted paper 
are frequently very much offended by your misuse of the 
word English, when it ought to be British. In an article in 
the number for December 2 on the English Constitution you 
write of English history, English people, English dress, 
English political ideas, the two great English parties, your 
English readers, and so on, which is altogether not only 
most offensive, but in a paper with some pretence to cul- 
ture and learning it shows a great amount of ignorance 
which one can hardly account for. You are surely aware 
of the fact that our united country is called British, that 
there is no English Party or English Constitution. Per- 
haps you will put the blame of the mistake on the contri- 
butor of the article in question, Mr. G. P. Gooch, but I 
respectfully submit that any editor should see that articles 
of this kind are properly corrected before publication. I 


trust that in future such mistakes will not offend the eyes 
of your Scottish readers, of which, I am sure, you have a 
great many not only in the north country, but in the south. 
—Yours truly, 
JOHN WILSON. 
64, Terregles-avenue, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In his notice of Euglish Furniture, in your 
issue of January 13, your reviewer has inadvertently made 
a mis-statement. In the last line he speaks of “the absence 
of an index.” A yery full index will be found on pages 
349-303 of the book. I shall be obliged if, in justice to 
the author and publishers, you would kindly insert this 
correction.—Yours, etc., 

F. S. ROBINSON. 

11, John-street, Mayfair, W. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I observe that several London papers de- 
scribe me as a “ Tariff Reformer.” In case you have occa- 
sion to add any description to my name, will you kindly 
note that I am not one. I stated in my election address 
that I am opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform, 
and cannot go beyond Mr. Balfour’s fiscal proposals.— 
Yours, etc., 

S. H. BUTCHER. 

6, Tavistock-square, W.C. 

January 14, 1906. 





THE PROPHET LOST IN THE HILLS AT 
EVENING. 


I 


TRONG God which made the topmost stars 
To circulate and keep their course : 
Remember me : whom all the bars 
Of sense and dreadful fate enforce. 


II. 


Above me in your heights and tall, 
Impassable the summits freeze, 

Below the haunted waters call 
Impassable beyond the trees. 


III. 


I hunger and I have no bread. 

My gourd is empty of the wine. 
Surely the footsteps of the dead 

Are shuffling thickly close to mine ! 


IV. 
It darkens. I have lost the ford 
There is a change on all things made. 
The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 
And I am awfully afraid. 


Vv 


Remember me! The Voids of Hell 
Expand enormous all around. 

Strong friend of souls, Emmanuel, 
Protect me out of cursed ground. 


VI. 


The long descent of wasted days, 

To these at last have led me down ; 
Remember that I filled with praise 
The meaningless and doubtful ways 

That lead to an eternal town. 


VII. 
I challenged and I kept the Faith, 
The secret path alone I trod ; 
It darkens. Stand about my wraith, 
And harbour me—almighty God. 
H. Bg.soc. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LAW AND PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND.* 


HE nineteenth century to a greater degree than 
any earlier historical epoch has been an age of 
change at once conscious, rapid, and continuous in 
human institutions, science, and ideas. This, perhaps, 
is nowhere so fully manifest as in a consideration of 
the development of law among the civilised nations 
of to-day. It may be said with truth that in the legis- 
lation and legal decisions of the nineteenth century are 
mirrored all the acquisitions of human progress, even 
those which are to all appearances remote. The 
triumphs of modern mechanics and natural science, 
such as the telegraph, the telephone, and present day 
methods of inter-communication, the whole gigantic 
forward movement in our economic resources and 
their organisation appear in the statutes and collections 
of judgments accurately reflected as so many reforms 
and extensions of law. 

Such enlargements in the statutory life are, 
however, merely imposed from without. Of far 
greater importance for its present condition are the 
changes which are called forth in the nation’s body of 
law by the revolution in men’s views as to the essential 
nature of the State and thereby of law itself, which is 
in turn brought about by a wide and many-sided change 
in their ideas as to the ends and means of social insti- 
tutions. 

In the book before us Professor Dicey has, for the 
first time, I think, in English literature, undertaken 
the important task of giving an analytical account of 
the reforms and developments of English law, con- 
sidered in their dependence on those changes in the 
national views on the State, society, and the object of 
law. ‘‘ Nowhere,” Dicey says, “have changes in 
popular convictions or wishes found anything like such 
a rapid and immediate expression in alterations of the 
law as they have in Great Britain during the nineteenth 
century. The close and immediate connection which 
in modern England exists between public opinion and 
legislation is very peculiar and noteworthy.” 

Certainly if we take into comparison the legal 
development of France and the United States during 
the same epoch, the legislative conservatism of these 
two great nations is thrown into strong contrast by 
the English people’s reforming zeal and legislative 
activity. 

There is no doubt that in taking up such a posi- 
tion Professor Dicey has found the right standpoint for 
iudging the legal development of modern England. 
During the generation subsequent to the French Re- 
volution in all the old-established civilised nations of 
Europe the body of law was altered and in great part 
cast into a new shape in a manner wider and more 
radical than ever before, and everywhere there appeared 
as the intellectual keystones of these reforms certain 
definite fundamental notions and new methods of 
thinking and envisaging not only definite philosophic 
doctrines but public affairs likewise. But their in- 
fluence on legislation and jurisprudence took very 
different forms in the different states. For example, 


* LECTURES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN LAW AND PUBLIC 
OPINION IN ENGLAND DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By A.V. Dicey. London: Macmillan and Co. 1905. 








in the countries under German law, from which Pro- 
fessor Dicey draws no parallels, the legal revolution 
of the nineteenth century was certainly no less wide- 
spread than in England, and had an influence no less 
powerful on all the relations of life. In the domain of 
constitutional law, indeed, there is no doubt that it 
has been far more important ; and also in the fruitful- 
ness and rapid spread of some single influential doc- 
trines and ideas Germany certainly is not inferior to 
England. 

There are, however, certain very real differences 
in the way in which the alteration of the people’s funda- 
mental notions and opinions has here and there affected 
the form, content, and scope of the law. In England, 
as Professor Dicey strikingly shows, a definite theoretic 
school as such has never really altered the law. But 
in every part of the statute book there are traces of 
the effluence, so to speak, of the general view of politics 
and society which was once in force. In Germany, 
likewise, no doctrine as such has ever been taken over 
into the valid law, although the way that constitutional 
theory has modelled the growth of the State, comes 
very near the acceptation ex d/oc of a whole school of 
thought. In spite of this, the fact cannot be over- 
looked that the influence of public opinion in modifying 
the law shows, generally speaking, in Germany and 
Austria a far more doctrinaire character than the like 
process in England. This springs precisely from the 
fundamental differences of the intellectual and political 
organism which on either side of the Channel, respec- 
tively, has managed this translation of ideas into altera- 
tions in the law or the new legislation. On German 
soil, for example, it was, far into the second half of the 
century, the universities and the views given out from 
professorial chairs that exerted far the most effec- 
tive influence on the furmation of Germanlaw. It need 
scarcely be added that in England this factor in the 
formation of law has only the most fleeting importance, 
The German civil law has been for centuries no longer 
national law, but one formed by jurists, and resting on 
the admission of foreign law; it has, therefore, always 
been dependent in its development on the guidance of 
theory. Further, the German State is above all 
things a bureaucracy, so that every real change of 
ideas and doctrines about constitution and law is in 
the first instance conditioned by the views of the 
German officials of the time. 

These two factors, therefore—the influence of 
academic teaching, which is up to the present but 
slightly diminished in its essential features, and the 
influence of the tradition maintained and developed 
by the official body—make a lasting difference between 
the process of legal reform in Germany and in England. 
But we shall not lay too much stress on this difference 
when we have fully explained Professor Dicey’s defini- 
tion of legislative public opinion. For in the case of 
England also Professor Dicey recognises the para- 
mount influence of the leading spirits of literature and 
their works as a mainspring of legal revolution, and 
a great part of his book is devoted to manifesting in 
its full extent the influence on English legislation— 
exerted moreover through literature—of the single 
teacher Bentham. Moreover, when Professor Dicey 
defined that public opinion which is the cause of legal 
reforms as being the content of the views, opinions, 
accepted principles or deep-rooted prejudices of an 
epoch, we can in like manner claim the influence of such 
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*€ public opinion ” for the new Germany of to-day. But in 
Germany, at least until within the last twenty-five years, 
free literature was thrown into the shade by the influence 
of academic learning ; and, moreover, in consequence 
of the later development of the German Press, of the Ger- 
man parliamentary system, and of the existence of free 
political societies and gatherings, public opinion as an 
effective factor in legislation has been evolved much 
more feebly and slowly; while on the other hand, in 
place of it the highly developed “ private opinions on 
public affairs” held by the ruling bureaucracy were well 
into the second half of the nineteenth century of greater 
importance than the opinions of their subjects. It must 
be admitted (and this is accounted for by the entirely 
different political structure of the two nations) that 
even at the present day public opinion in Germany is 
far less immediately effective and far less powerful than 
on English soil. Yet even on this point great progress 
has been made on the continent, and in particular the 
views of the leading German bureaucracy to-day form 
an integral part of real public opinion, at least among 
the upper classes. 

At the beginning of his treatise Professor Dicey 
gives with the greatest penetration a definition of what 
he understands by legislative public opinion. He only 
holds as such the result of altered views known by their 
action on positive law and decisions. All subtleties of 
philosophic doctrines considered in themselves are 
thereby withdrawn from his consideration. Professor 
Dicey shows that a specially-characteristic feature of 
modern England is the steady, slow, gradual effect of 
new ideas and opinions, while, at the same time, there 
is also in the latter an appearance of perpetual flux. 
The course of the reform process is further modified by 
counter-currents and cross-currents; and in no less a 
degree statutes themselves, as Professor Dicey 
strikingly shows, are often sources of new public 
Opinion, which, in turn, takes effect in legislation. 

On all these points Professor Dicey shows all his 
old mastery in giving striking illustrations from English 
positive law of the fundamental principles which he 
advances. Moreover, the whole of the subse- 
quent account of the successive periods of English 
legislation marked off by Professor Dicey in the 
nineteenth century is an admirable result of that 
peculiar blend of profound legal knowledge with keen 
juristic logic and wide philosophical and historical 
culture which distinguishes this most influential 
teacher of English constitutional law. The epoch of 
old Toryism, the time of the supremacy of Bentham’s 
utilitarianism, the rise of the Collectivist or Socialist 
thinkers who rebelled against it, their final triumph, 
which coincides with what Professor Dicey calls the 
latest period of Collectivism—all these great chapters 
are pictures of English legislative development finished 
with masterly subtlety, which not only impressively 
represent the ground tone, so to speak, of each genera- 
tion, but also make clear from the positive law the inner 
connection in every detail of the ruling legislative ten- 
dencies of each time. 

The account of ecclesiastical legislation (as an ex- 
ample of the way in which tendencies opposed to the 
ruling public opinion of the time attained significance) and 
the chapter on judicial legislation (which shows with 
admirable clearness how the development of modern 
Englishlaw in respect of married women’s property was in 
reality effected through the law courts) are both positive 





revelations to continental students of England; and 
they must be regarded in England also as remarkable 
achievements both in letters and learning. But in order 
to fully appreciate the charm of style and penetrating 
wit of the great Oxford scholar, read the last chapter, 
a character study of the three typical personalities of the 
youth of English Liberalism, Miss Martineau, Mill, and 
Dickens. It calls to mind Taine and Brandes and the 
best achievements of modern literary analysis. 
* * * * * 

The book contains such a wealth of facts about 
law and such a number of valuable original reflections 
and judgments that a brief appreciation can only give 
a general impression without entering in detail, either 
with assent or criticism, on the great number of fresh 
points which we owe to it. We can only add a few 
words as to the fundamental idea of the book. 

Professor Dicey sees in English legal development 
in the nineteenth century the following main trend. 
First came the rise of Bentham and his school, which 
took shape through claims on the Legislature as the 
system of individualist Liberalism. This overcame the 
reactionary period embodied in the long Tory Adminis- 
tration, but since the middle of the century it has been 
in turn pressed back—nay, more, overcome by the 
slow and often retarded progress of the system of 
Collectivism or Socialism. This view is not only in- 
dubitably true in the case of England, but, moreover 
(and this is the matter in hand), it holds good in 
principle for the continent. Of course it is not 
the laying down of these well-known main lines 
which constitutes Professor Dicey’s great merit, but 
the extraordinarily profound and minute analysis of 
this great revolutionary process drawn from the whole 
body of modern English positive law. What, how- 
ever, must strike a continental critic is the immensely 
wide meaning here assigned to the conception 
‘* Socialism.” Professor Dicey lays down as the 
fundamental principle of Socialism ‘‘the faith in the 
benefits to be derived from the action of intervention 
of the State even in matters which might be and often 
are left to the uncontrolled management of the persons 
concerned.” 

That this definition must be disowned by the 
whole scientific theory of French and German Socialism 
needs indeed no further explanation. A great deal 
which Dicey regards as the realisation of Socialist 
principles (as, for example, municipal Socialism, insu- 
rance against accident and protection of labour) will 
not appear in the slightest degree collectivist to the 
German who remembers the legislation of Joseph II. 
and Frederick the Great. He will regard it rather as 


. the modern continuation and activity of that principle 


of State interference which had already in the 
eighteenth century begun to develop in the great 
German monarchies and which appears as the 
mightiest side of the Continental Ancien Régime. On 
the other hand Germany, in the nineteenth century, 
never went through such a period of boundless 
supremacy of the Jdazsses fatre principle as England 
did. Therefore it happens that what seems to the 
Englishman of to-day a Socialist reaction against the 
rugged individualism of his fathers, only appears to us 
as the return to a tradition already founded by the 
enlightened absolutism of the eighteenth century. 
Moreover, in the case of England it would in many 
instances be easy to show an inward connection 
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between the policy which Professor Dicey calls the 
legislative collectivism of the nineteenth century and 
the views and aims which ruled England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Socialistic critics again might raise the further 
objection that what Professor Dicey calls legislative 
public opinion is not the real cause of the transforma- 
tion of modern law. That is to be found in the great 
economic and social revolution of the nineteenth 
century, which is only in a minor degree voiced by those 
views and opinions. In other words, it is modern 
capitalism which has effected the change. 

Even those who do not regard as dogma Karl 
Marx’s materialist philosophy of history must make 
some important concessions to this objection. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of political science, 
I see one great superiority in the ideological character 
of Professor Dicey’s account of legal history. For 
thereby it is shown in the classic instance of England 
—in opposition to the usual overprizing of purely 
material advance due to socialist theory— that, 
in accordance with the actual historical course of 
events, it is the views, judgments, prejudices, and 
dispositions of the men of each age in their many differ- 
ences and divergencies acting and reacting upon one 
another which must be regarded as the true authors of 
the alteration and transformation of the standards of 
law and civil institutions. That domestic conditions 
are in the last resort the ground on which all social life 
restsis a dictum as true as it is trite. But just as the 
ripening of the fruits of the soil is determined not by 
the soil alone, but by many other influences besides, in 
like manner statutes and principles of law depend 
not only on the material groundwork of human inter- 
course, but in no less a degree on many spiritual forces 
embodied in the whole nation and its individual 
members, It seems to me no small superiority of Pro- 
fessor Dicey’s work, that he once again demonstrates, 
with incomparable clearness, the whole persuasive 
force of scientific induction, the riches ofactual historical 
development in place of the precepts and abstractions 
(at bottom most unsatisfactory) of the doctrinaire view 
of the world. 

Josern Repticu (Vienna). 





“LET YOUTH BUT KNOW.” 


“Let YouTtH But Know. A plea for reason in education.” 
By Kappa. London: Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 
LASSALLE said that the “damned wantlessness” of the 
German working man was the main hindrance to social 
reform. “Kappa,” in the searching and pathetic chapters 
which he has republished from the “ Westminster 
Gazette,” pleads against the “damned wantlessness” of 

the English public school boy and undergraduate. 

Whoever Kappa may be and whatever may be the 
reason for his anonymity, it was a true instinct ‘which 
made him feel that the personal sorrow which seems to 
have suggested the original articles concerned others as 
well as himself. He is not the first to point out the 
defects in the curriculum of our endowed schools. Public 
schoolmasters, like Mr. A. C. Benson or Mr. Salt, who, 
because they took their profession seriously, have left it; 
writers on education, from Sir James Mackintosh to Mr. 
Wells, even the poor parent in his letters to the Z'imes, 
have each in his own way made the same complaint. What 
is new is the emphasis which Kappa lays on the fact that 
it is not simply a change of curriculum that is wanted but 
a change of stimulus. He points out that an able boy 
may pass creditably through the classical side of a great 
school and remain with intellectual interest and desire 
entirely unawakened. He might have added that four 
years later he may come back as a master still unawakened 
and retire, an aged child, at seventy. Inte the swept and 
garnished heart other desires may enter of which the 
organised hysteria of competitive athleticism is defended 
as at least the safest. 





Intellectual desire is awakened in boys most easily 
by sympathy with feeling in others, and the original West- 
minster articles were so eloquent and poignant an appeal 
to feeling that if Kappa would strip off all the interesting 
apparatus of notes and replies which swell them to a 
volume and would publish them in paper at a shilling, 
a small fund should be collected for sending them to 
every sixth-form boy under seventeen and every public 
schoolmaster under thirty in England. 

Men are, indeed, to be found on the staff of almost 
every public school who would admit the justice of 
Kappa’s complaint; but they believe as a rule that the 
schools are reforming themselves. They will point to the 
formation of a “modern side” for the intellectually desti- 
tute, or a cramming class for the army, or to the fact that 
last term Miss Jane Harrison gave a lantern lecture on 
Greek art, and that the composition master and the 
French master went for a walk together. Here and there 
“a chorus ending from Euripides,” a history lesson, the 
appeal of the past in the school buildings or the school 
ritual, helps to turn a public school child into a youth. 
The mere fact that the elder boys have to keep order 
does something to check that utterly irresponsible con- 
centration on “having a good time” which prevails, one 
is told, in the schools for the rich in America. But when 
all allowances are made the verdict stands. 

It is not enough, however, to praise Kappa. He 
challenges all of us who have to do with education to say 
what we propose as a remeay, and, in effect, his challenge 
is most directly addressed to those reformers who be- 
lieve that the traditions of Liberalism still have some value. 
To those others to whom the whole social question sim- 
plifies itself into a “ class-war” between the haves and the 
have-nots the present state of things is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The English governing class is every year growing 
politically weaker. Already the monopoly of office by 
the public school “gentlemen” is being broken through, 
and men are being admitted to Cabinets who had their 
schooling in the incredible national schools and commer- 
cial academies of thirty and forty years ago. Every 
governing body who appoints a clerical and athletic head 
master to carry on the “ old spirit,” every boy who bullies 
another for trying to learn, every hour that is spent in 
the imitation of the worst Latin writers of elegiacs, 
quickens the process by which thirty years hence the 
English governing class may become as politically power- 
less as the sons and grandsons of American millionaires. 
“Liberalism” may die in England as it has died in Ger- 
many, and the field may be cleared for a fight between 
labour and capital. If the trained intellect is still to havea 
place in politics it may be drawn from those who are now 
holding science scholarships in “third grade secondary ” 
schools or who are preparing at evening classes for de- 
grees at the new universities. 

But if Liberalism means anything the fact that it 
shares its name with a “liberal” education is no mere 
accident. Historically it has stood both here and abroad 
for the belief that the unbribed love of knowledge and 
beauty leads the elect to the love of mankind, that Heine’s 
“ Ritter des heiligen Geistes” are recruited not only in the 
workshop but in the study. Its justification is to be found 
in the existence of that very “wantlessness” for all but 
food and rest of which Lassalle complained, and against 
which every leader of social reform has had to fight. 

To Liberals, therefore, the future of those universi- 
ties and public schools by whose endowments the “ dead 
hand” controls the education of the leisured classes in 
England is of real importance, and Kappa’s suggestion of 
a strong Commission which should deal with schools and 
universities as part of one system ought to be seriously 
considered by a Liberal Cabinet. Such a Commission on 
the “Intellectual Wantlessness of Endowed Education ” 
would have to face the social question in its most delicate 
form. It would have to reform the regulations which are 
deliberately intended to confine the maintenance scholar- 
ships at the older foundations to the children of the well- 
to-do. If this frightened away the mere snobs from Eton 
The introduction of 
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a quota of boys, drawn from all classes, of high intellec- 
tual capacity and good preliminary training would do no 
more. On the other hand, if we are to be warned by the 
American example, any dealing with the “ oppidans,” 
which turned the main body of the sons of the well-to-do 
into private schools under no kind of public control would 
be bad for the State. 

The religious question would also come before such 
a Commission in a new form. The shallowness of the in- 
tellectual and emotional life in most public schools is very 
largely due to the understood compromise by which the 
clerical head master abstains from pushing his religious 
control beyond a certain point, while the lay assistants 
keep silence with regard to all serious thought or feeling 
on the subjects studied. Kappa pleads that boys should 
be trained to feel the significance of the “Human Saga.” 
But under present conditions it is precisely that signifi- 
cance to which no reference must be made. Boys and 
masters must read the Phaedo or the Republic without a 
hint that Plato is entitled to be heard on the question of 
human immortality or social justice, and the Antigone 
without a hint that Greek views as to the providential 
government of the world has anything but an antiquarian 
interest for the fortunate inheritors of the thirty-nine 
articles. Boys may read biology, but may not be referred 
to the letters in which Darwin and Lyell wrestled together 
in spirit. The mathematics of astronomy may be taught, 
but the tremendous aspect of the cosmos must be hidden. 
It is better to confine oneself to the “ final Cretia” than to 
_ one’s feelings, and best of all to have no feelings to 
show. 

_ The tact and responsibility of the teacher in times of 
religious change, and the habitual reticence of the English 
gentleman will perhaps prevent, at least during the twen- 
tieth century, that absolute openness of heart in the class- 
room which Kappa desires. But the present state of 
things is intolerable. The arrangement by which an Angli- 
can governing body and a clerical head master superintend 
the reading of pre-Christian philosophy and scientific his- 
tory by lay teachers to the children of Jews and agnostics 
may be broken through any moment from the Anglican 
side. The Church Times calls at intervals upon the 
Church to assert herself and to insist that the history 
teaching in the public schools shall be based on that 
way of conceiving the past which is called “Church his- 
tory.” No one knows when a clerical head master may 
be seized with an un-English impulse, either to believe or 
to disbelieve his religion. Oxford and Cambridge, on 
the other hand, since they were undenominationalised by 
the last strong Liberal Government, have shown how prac- 
tically the same body of men as the public school masters 
can teach with no other restrictions than those of good 
sense and good feeling the very boys who come to them, 
too late, from the public schools. It is not by mere 
“tinkering at time-tables,” but by making teaching free 
under strong and free governing bodies that the reform of 
the English public schools must begin. 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 





MERYON. 


THE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES MEeRYON. London: Newnes. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tue name of Méryon is well enough known, but most 
people in England, probably, have seen only a few of the 
etchings reproduced in this book and know nothing of the 
life and character of the man who produced them. A 
good account of Méryon’s life and art is given by Mr. 
Hugh Stokes in his introduction, and this is followed 
by an excellent and large selection of etchings, repro- 
duced as well as could be expected ; for Méryon’s etchings, 
with their minute finish and extraordinary sharpness of 
outline, are peculiarly difficult to reproduce. 

__ Méryon is one of the strangest characters in the whole 
history of art. He was the son of an English doctor of 
Huguenot extraction and a French dancer. There is a 


good deal of mystery about the circumstances of his 
birth, which occurred in 1821, and about his early years. 
From the first he seems to have been nervous and un- 
healthy, possessed by strange fancies and apprehensions. 
In 1837 he became a naval cadet and in 1839 went to sea 
in a French manmof-war on a voyage to Greece and the 
Levant. Soon afterwards he made another voyage 
to New Zealand and the South Seas. On his 
return he became possessed by the idea that he 
was not worthy to be a sailor, and for this 
reason and because he considered himself unjustly treated 
he left the navy. This sense of his unworthiness and in- 
capacity vexed him throughout his life. As an artist, no 
less than as a sailor, he held himself of no account. He 
had already while in the navy practised drawing as an 
amateur, and made many sketches of the scenes he had 
visited. He now determined to be a professional artist, 
though he had no money. He soon discovered, however, 
that he was partially colour-blind; he could distinguish 
some colours with great nicety, but others not at all. He 
therefore began to work under an engraver. It was an 
etching by Zeeman which made him an etcher. Up to 
1850 he simply copied plates by other etchers or engravers, 
but from 1851 to 1854 he produced the great etchings of 
Paris by which he is principally known. He was very 
poor, and though a few famous men, such as Hugo and 
Gautier, admired his work, he grew poorer and began to 
show plain signs of madness. He dug in his garden to find 
dead bodies which he believed had been buried init. In 
1858 he was confined in an asylum, but was discharged after 
fifteen months. He was, however, more or less mad for 
the rest of his life. Indeed, it is pretty clear that he was 
never really sane during the whole period of his artistic 
work. “He believed that he was alone on earth,” says a 
friend of his, “surrounded by people with bad intentions.” 
He had a hatred and fear of water, and believed it to 
be sinister and dangerous. Yet his etchings are full of 
rivers and seas, and no one has ever etched water better 
than he did. In his later years he made some etchings of 
the South Seas which Mr. Stokes unaccountably calls 
feeble. In some respects they are his finest work. 
In 1866 he was again confined in an asylum. He died, 
hopelessly mad, in 1868. 

“Méryon,” a friend said, “was the most downright 
honest fellow in the world,” and nothing, as Mr. 
Stokes remarks, could be more downright and honest 
than his etchings. At first sight you might think they 
were nothing more; nothing but a very hard and 
literal record of architectural facts. He has, appar- 
ently, none of the virtuosity of Whistler. He appears 
to draw steadily and laboriously everything that he sees 
in a given space, to make no selection according to his 
own mood or taste. But this is only because he sees an 
immense deal. The will of the artist is at work in all 
his etchings, forcing his own vision upon the spectator. 
But that vision is clear and sharp beyond all parallel. 
Méryon had a passionate love for the old buildings of 
Paris; his mind «was full of them. He thought and felt, 
so to speak, in terms of them, as the musician thinks and 
feels im terms of music. He had‘no need, therefore, to 
select from them what expressed his own moods, for every 
detail in them was to him like a part of his own life and, 
as it were, a piece out of his own dreams. Nothing in 
reality is so clear to us as @ very vivid dream, and 
Méryon’s etchings have the supernatural vividness of 
dreams. Sometimes they seem to be charged with that 
inexplicably sinister import which in our dreams we find 
in words or objects ets innocent. Take, for 
instance, the etching called “La Rue des Mauvais Gar- 
Cons.” There are two deepset doors, and some barred 
windows, two water-pipes, and two figures slouching 
along by the wall. There is nothing grotesque or exag- 
gerated in any detail—everything is plainly and exactly 
set down. Yet the whole seems to be charged with all 
the mysterious horror of the slums of a great city. You 
feel that the buildings themselves have a wickedness of 
their own that must master their inhabitants, that nothing 
good could happen behind those bars, and that the two 
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figures, moving along on some foul errand, are but a kind 
of vermin subdued to the nature of the place they infest. 
No doubt this ugly significance was but a symptom of 
the disease of Méryon’s mind. It is some disorder of 
our minds, freed from conscious control, which makes 
harmless things seem fearful in a bad dream. Méryon, 
in his waking hours, had reached a stage of disorder in 
which he could not reject or overcome irrational horrors, 
in which they seemed a part of the very stuff of life. 
Therefore he exercised his enormous power of expression 
upon them as readily as a sane artist might exercise 
it upon his moods of morning delight. There are no 
moods of morning delight in Méryon’s art; but his mind 
was not always tainted with ugly thoughts and feelings. 
He was of an affectionate nature, though his sick fancies 
made him fear the companionship of men, and he ex- 
pressed all his affection in many of his etchings of Paris. 
Places had for him the intense significance which persons 
have for healthier minds. They were charged with his 
memories, and memories made them the more vivid to 
him. When romance gathers for us about some object, 
it is really only a gathering of memories, out of which 
we forget all that is insignificant, and these memories 
transfigure the object for us when we see it again, making 
us see Only the significant part of it, which we remember 
for its past associations. The result for most of us is 
that the romanticised object is shadowy and indefinite, 
veiled, even when we look at it closely, in the blue mists 
of distance. It was not so for Méryon. His memory 
was so clear and exact, like his vision, that it charged 
every detail with significance. He was not one of those 
artists who express romance by means of the mists 
of distance. He did not carry away from a scene that 
had moved him only a remembrance of dim forms en- 
larged and blurred colours enriched by his emotion. It 
was the very structure and the accumulation of detail 
that stayed in his mind and were significant to him. His 
etchings of New Zealand and the South Seas were made 
many years after he had visited them. No doubt they 
were made from careful drawings, like his etchings of 
Paris. Even so, they might be expected to be wanting 
in definition. Yet they are as definite as if the artist had 
only just seen them. Pictures of places unfamiliar to 
the artist are apt to lack character. They have no asso- 
ciations for him, and so there is no unconscious princi- 
ple of selection working in his mind when he draws 
them. But these Antipodean etchings of Méryon are 
as full of character and seem to be as much charged with 
associations as his etchings of Paris. The etching of 
native huts and barns at Akaroa, made fifteen years 
after he had visited the place, makes it look strangely 
familiar ; while the “ Péche aux Palmes,” with its shallow, 
silky sea, its bathers, its reef, its little palm-crested 
island, and its tall-masted ship rounding a headland 
behind, is more vivid with all the romance of the 
southern seas than all the books that ever were written 
about them. It might be a picture of one of Stevenson's 
dreams, the origin of a story which could never translate 
alll its vividness into actions and persons. 

Mr. Stokes compares Méryon with Blake, and there 
is this resemblance between them that, though neither 
could distinguish between what he saw and what he 
imagined, yet each had a clearness of vision beyond that 
of most sane persons. 

Méryon, like Blake, seems to have lived in a world 
more strongly outlined than reality, and his visions are as 
clear and exact as what he really saw. All the strange 
creatures and objects in the sky in the “ Ministére de la 
Marine” are just as real and look as if they had been just 
as circumstantially observed as the building itself. The 
picture is like Gudliver’s Travels in this, that the real and 
imaginary are set down with the same quiet exactitude of 
detail, so that we pass from the one to the other without 
any shock. Nothing could be more matter of fact than 
the Ministry of Marine. It looks as ordinary as a photo- 
graph of Somerset House. Yet all the portents in the sky 
do not seem incongruous with it. These portents were 


pure max) fancies. Yet we seem to see the germ of them 
im the great birds that fly ominously across the sky in the 
“ Pont au Change,” executed at least ten years before. In 
the “ Morgue,” again, there is a different kind of strange- 
ness. The group of the dead man being carried along the 
river side, with the wife and child and the gendarme point- 
ing the way to the dead-house looking like fearfully con- 
torted black shadows, is not impossible, but it is so strange 
that it seems to belong to a bad dream, as do all the people 
crowding over the wall to look down on the spectacle. 
Yet this bad dream takes places in a most commonplace 
setting of houses which seem to enhance its horror by 
their very homeliness. It is the ugliest of all Méryon’s 
works, and perhaps the most powerful etching in the world. 





THE MAKERS OF FLORENTINE PALACES. 


FLORENTINE PALACES AND THEIR STORIES. 

London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
BEFORE entering into any detailed account of the ex- 
tremely interesting book before us we must regretfully state 
that, regarded as a mere boo,k it is somewhat dis- 
appointing The child who starts out to see some 
beautiful and royal lady is disconcerted at finding 
this personage stumping about her palace in a 
short tweed skirt The child had hoped to find 
her queen glorious in robes of state; and shorn of 
these her beauty and her dignity are greatly marred. We 
are, perhaps, not children, and we can judge the woman 
apart from her clothes, but, all the same, we feel regret 
that Mrs. Ross, who kad so noble a subject to describe, 
should have been forced to do it in a cheap and meagre 
manner. There are no large spaces; the chapters follow 
one another like an index; the margin is mean. These 
faults probably belong to the publisher, but the author 
disappoints us a little, too, for she has given us no intro 
duction and no philosophy of her wide and splendid 
theme. Should a second edition be catered for, we Lope 
that Mrs. Ross will write for it a preface from her large 
store of knowledge. 

But having used the privileges of the carping critic 
we can now proceed to the far pleasanter business of 
approbation. When read with care, this book will pro- 
vide us with a quantity of curious and delightful infor- 
mation. What homes they made for themselves, these 
astute Florentine merchants! How keenly they lived; 
how much they accomplished! When Boniface 
XIII. remarked that the Florentines were the fifth ele- 
ment, he was not far wrong. They never seemed 
to lose a chance in politics, in art, or business. Their 
minds were clear-cut—shall we say almost cruelly so— 
like their austere but splendid palace fronts. And what a 
piercing and a penetrating contrast when the tale of love 
comes in, as it so often does, to break the Larsh and cal- 
culating hand of commerce! What idyll more complete 
than that of Ginevra in the Rondinelli; or what ven- 
geance ever more harshly vindictive than that which the 
Duchess Guiliano wreaked on the beautiful Caterina 
Canacci? (pp. 273 and 62). 

Perhaps the most entertaining chapter in the book is 
that devoted to the Palazzo Pitti. It is difficult 


By Janet Ross. 
6s. net. 


for the already bewildered mind of the ordinary 
traveller to dissociate the palace from its picture 
gallery, which is, of course, a comparatively 


modern acquisition But if he will consent to do 
this and will turm to Mrs. Ross’s chapter on the palace 
itself, he will be well rewarded by the very entertaining tale 
of its former lady inhabitants, beginning with the wives of 
the Medici and their courts, and ending with “the Queen 
of Etruria” and other beautiful, haughty, and unpopular 
Buonoparte ladies. In 1758 the palace ‘was occupied by 
the youthful Grand Duke Cosimo of Medici and his wife 
Marguerite Louise of Orleans. The young Duchess was, 
it would seem, indescribably bored by her sojourn, as her 
husband kad turned his attention ‘from jousts to prayer, 
had despatched her French court to their homes, and left 
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his bride with very little entertainment save a small con- 
cert of an evening. The tame performance of a handful 
of Florentine musicians provided but scanty recrea- 
tion for the tomboy spirits of the French princess, 
and she discovered a novel source of diversion in 
her French cook, who, apparently, was in mortal 
terror of being tickled. She tickled the cook, she 
pursued him round her bedroom, and under her 
bed. She belaboured him with pillows, and when, 
worn out with her romps, she would sink for a 
moment to rest in her chair, the Italian musicians re- 
sumed their playing. But one night she went too far, 
or the cook, being drunk, screamed too loud, and thus 
her ill-chosen sports were discovered by her lord, and 
the Duchess, furious at his reprimands, but thankful to 
be free, returned to her native land (pp. 197-199). 

In great contrast to the chapter on the Pitti, with 
its tale of luxurious ladies, come those on the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and the Palazzo del Podesta, those two buildings 
which formed the kernels of the civil life of Florence, and 
therefore differ in nearly every respect from the other 
palaces which were essentially the private Aomes of her 
citizens. In and out of these grim piles of masonry 
there passes in storm, in prayer, in tumult, that per- 
petually defeated, mercilessly defeating army of her 
rulers—“ rulers set up and pulled down in ceaseless suc- 
cession by the most republican of all Republics.” The 
tale of the rulers of Florence is a complicated and in 
many ways a disconcerting one. An atmosphere of sus- 
picion and of cruelty runs through it, tempered with a 
breath of passionate religious fervour. We know of few 
human documents more simply touching and convincing 
than that which is, alas, too long to quote, written by the 
nephew of Luca della Robbia about a night he spent 
with his condemned friend, Pietro Pagolo Boscoli, in 
the Palazzo del Podesta, and of the wonderful courage 
and conversion of this young man who had neither the 
desire nor the claim to die (p. 222.) Mrs. Ross’s 
translation of this passage is admirable, and indeed her 
work of translation is some of the best throughout her 
book. 

If a selection were to be made from the chapters 
on the palaces of private citizens, we think that on the 
Palazzo Strozzi would probably be the most satisfac- 
tory, for it holds an accurate account of one of the 
greatest of the Elorentine families and the building of 
their home. Filippo Strozzi was a typical figure of his 
age and of his city, and the history of his career and that 
of his distinguished younger son makes excellent read- 
ing. Filippo’s uncle, Palla degli Strozzi, a great student 
as well as an ambassador and prosperous merchant, was 
the first prominent member of the house of Strozzi as 
far as learning went. He sent to Greece for manu- 
scripts, and to him “belongs the glory of having first 
collected books for the express purpose of founding a 
public library.” But owing to jealousy on the part of 
the Medici, Palla was sent into exile, and died at Padua, 
separated from his children, who shared his fate. How- 
ever, the young widow of his cousim Matteo, a woman 
of distinguished character and ambition, was able to 
bring up her six small children carefully, and her eldest 
son, Filippo, inheriting the family brains and business 
capacity, settled in Naples, where he founded a strong 
house and upheld the family traditions in exile. When, 
in 1466, his sentence was cancelled, he returned to his 
native town, where he married twice, and brought up a 
family of three sons and five daughters, and began the 
building of the great palace of Strozzi, familiar to all who 
visit Florence, with its massive corner stones and splen- 
did cornice. The account given of the fox-like secrecy 
with which this magnificent pile of buildings was begun 
is interesting in the extreme. In Filippo’s deep heart 
was the full intention to leave behind him a mansion 
more splendid than any in Florence, but he affected 
indifference and lack of means, and thus averted the 
jealousy of his fellows and of their rulers. A lovely 
touch is given in Tribaldo de Rossi’s account of the 


quiet laying of the foundation stone by Filippo himself 
one early morning. Tribaldo happened to be passing at 
the moment, and Filippo asked him to throw in a stone, 
which he did, adding thereto a small coin for luck. 

“Then leaving, I went to my shop, opposite to Sta. 
Trinita, and bethought me that for the memory of the event 
I would send for Guarniero, my son, and for Francesca, 
my daughter. Tita, our maid, who had come to the shop 
to fetch the meat—it being Thursday morning—went for 
them, and Nannina, my wife, sent me the two children 
well dressed, and I took them to the said foundations. 
Raising Guarniero in my arms, so that he could look down, 
I gave him a “ quattrino gigliato,” and he threw it in, and 
a nosegay of, damask roses he held in his hand I made 
him throw in also, and said to him: ‘Now thou art to 
remember this,’ and he answered ‘ Yes,’ together with our 
servant girl, Tita, who was there. Guarniero was exactly 
four years and two days old, and Nannina had but a few 
days before made him a new overcoat of silk, shot-green 
and yellow, and thus may it ever be to the glory of God.” 
In 1491, long before the completion of the second 

story, Filippo died, leaving an elaborate will concerning 
the final building by his sons. But his splendid and far- 
reaching plans were not to be attended to by his firstborn. 
Although Alfonso employed some distinguished work- 
people, he built to please himself and in a desultory 
fashion, and it was not till 1533 that his younger brother 
Filippo intervened, and, at the death of his brother 
without issue, this same Filippo succeeded to the estate and 
the building of the palace was magnificently continued. 
The life of Filippo II. is far more thrilling than that of 
his father. He married Claris, a daughter of the house 
of Medici, whick. connection, coupled with his remarkably 
prominent personality, brought him at first into disrepute, 
then into the heights of social and political eminence, and 
finally to exile and ruin. An admirable account is given 
of this distinguished and enlightened man; it ends with 
this sentence : 

“To sum up his character in one word, those who were 
acquainted with literature thought that he had never given 
his attention to other things; while those who had busi- 
ness relations with him and knew in how masterly a 
fashion he conducted his affairs, could not easily be 
persuaded that he ever attended to other matters; whilst 
those who knew him as a man of pleasure could scarcely 
believe that he found time for aught else.” 

One word about the illustrations. They are good 
inasmuch as they are correct, but they suggest the camera, 
and they inspire us with an uncomfortable feeling that the 
artist has been suppressed by her architecture, has turned 
herself into a lens, and has given us nothing of her soul. 
It is admirable to avoid the merely picturesque detail of 
which we are becoming weary, but the repetition of 
colossal palace fronts and courtyards is monotonous ; 
and a few portraits of their inhabitants would have added 
a human touch to the story of the homes. The reproduc- 
tion of the illustrations is, perhaps, faulty, but still the 
drawing might have been more varied. How welcome 
would have been an illustration of that emblematic 
chameleon of the Peruzzi which Paolo Uccello was 
bade to paint, and which “ as he had never seen a chame- 
leon, he painted as a camel with its mouth wide open 
inhaling tke air to fill its lungs. Showing certes great 
simplicity.” 

MARGARET VAUGHAN. 





THE “ROMANO-RAVENNESE” STYLE. 


STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. By Reginald Blomfield. London: 
Macmillan. 
In the first of his several essays on architecture, now pre- 
sented in the form of a single volume, Mr. Blomfield deals 
with Signor Rivoira’s recent ingenious theory of the deriva- 
tion of Romanesque. Signor Rivoira has attempted to 
show that the main stream of Western architecture draws 
its origin not from Rome directly, as everyone has always 
supposed, but from Rome through Ravenna. Ravenna was 
the capital of Italy and the seat of government from the 
fifth to the eighth century. It is “at least probable ” that 
architects and artists would tend to congregate and be 
drawn thither ; indeed, it is known that the fifth and sixth 
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centuries were a period of great building activity in the 
new capital. In the results of this building activity, Signor 
Rivoira finds, what no one has hitherto suspected, the 
elements of a distinct style. This he calls the “ Romano- 
Ravennese” style, and its specific characteristics consist in 
the decorative use of blind arcading and of the fudvinar, 
or extra block, placed on the abacus to receive the foot 
of the arck. It seems that Signor Rivoira has been 
struck by the gap which exists between classic and 
medieval, Roman, and Romanesque, architecture, and he 
now offers this new style to bridge it. “ Romano- 
Ravennese ” is to restore the broken continuity and figure 
as the child of Roman and parent of Romanesque. 

Mr. Blomfield handles this curious theory with entire 
seriousness and good temper, though the elements of 
trouble in it are apparent from the first. For not only is 
the conjunction of such hybrid terms as Romano-Raven- 
nese lacking in all practical significance and the idea of a 
distinct style based on a mere decorative detail or two, like 
the extra abacus and blind arcading, repugnant to common 
sense and the very notion of what constitutes style in archi- 
tecture, but also their attempt to drag Ravenna into line 
with Western methods of building ignores her one claim to 
any kind of architectural distinction. This claim really 
consists, as it is needless to say, in her close connection 
with Constantinople, and consequent participation in those 
logical methods of construction whick the Byzantine archi- 
tects were rapidly developing. Signor Rivoira cannot him- 
self wholly ignore this Eastern influence, and he presents 
us accordingly with a “Byzantine-Ravennese” style; only, 
being absolutely determined to keep Ravenna Western, he 
assures us that the Byzantine influence was not due to 
Byzantine artists but to the work of Italians, who had 
learnt their business in Byzantium. “The distinction,” as 
Mr. Blomfield says, “is a somewhat subtle one.” 

We turn to the test case of S. Vitale. §. Vitale, as 
I daresay the reader knows, is that church at Ravenna 
which marks most clearly the profound structural influence 
of Constantinople. Its interior, consisting of two con- 
centric octagons with rounded aisle vaulting and dome 
over the centre, is obviously calculated for the display of 
mosaic, exhibiting as it does those combinations of curves 
which the Greek artists invariably used as a background 
for this material. Signor Rivoira, however, will not part 
with S. Vitale. He allows, a point of little importance, 
that the decoration may be Greek, but adheres to the 
conclusion that the church was designed and built by 
Italians of the Ravennese School, whether pertaining to 
the Romano-Ravennese or the Byzantine-Ravennese faction 
we do not learn. 

_ No wonder that Mr. Blomfield is constrained to 
point out that “Italian antiquaries seem unduly fond of 
the microscope,” that they “pore over details of sculp- 
ture and mouldings with too little attention to larger 
principles of classification,” and, returning to the same 
charge, that there is “too little attention given to plan 
and construction.” The truth is that for all but pro- 
fessors with microscopes the terms Romano-Ravennese 
and Byzantine-Ravennese are quite meaningless. The 
architecture of Ravenna does not issue in any one de- 
finable style, but, nevertheless, it need not be unintel- 
ligible. It shows, too, very clearly-marked influences. In 
the first place there is the influence of Rome apparent in 
the long, straight arcade, the horizontal roof, the basilica 
ground plan. In the second place there is the Byzantine 
influence, an influence tending perpetually to transmute 
the clean-cut proportions and sharp, rectangular construc- 
tion of Roman architecture into those deep folds and 
curves which are necessary to display the resources and 
beauties of mosaic. Sometimes one of these influences, 
sometimes the other, is in the ascendant. In S. Apol- 
linare in Classe, a strict basilica, the Roman influence 
triumphs. In S. Vitale the Byzantine influence triumphs. 


But there is never any combination of the two influences ; 
at least, none resulting in such homogeneous and _per- 
manent features as could justify the name of a style. In 
other words, Ravenna is the arena where two styles of 
opposite nature meet and fight for mastery, but the ideas 


represented by these two styles being irreconcilable, there 
is no such thing as a “ Ravennese” style resulting from 
the conflict at all; and the attempt to distinguish one 
must needs result, as in Signor Rivoira’s case it does 
result, in the basing of the imaginary style on a decora- 
tive detail or two (even these disputable by the way), and 
in the total neglect of the “larger principles of classifica- 
tion.” As for the after effects of Ravenna, since the 
town never possessed a style of its own, it follows that 
it could not exert in architecture a distinct influence of 
its own. The decline of the city merely released the 
two influences which had been brought here into un- 
willing association. Throughout Italy and Northern 
Europe generally they enter upon a prolonged contest 
with each other, which is at last decided against the 
Eastern style by the evolution of the Western national 
style. But throughout all this period the two influences 
are to be referred not to Ravenna but to their own omgi- 
nal sources and headquarters. The Byzantine influence 
emanates always from Contantinople; the Romanesque 
influence emanates from Rome. The attempt to intro- 
duce into this great competition between East and West 
a third factor can but give rise to endless confusion, since 
it might, in fact, be attempted in regard to every town or 
building in which Roman and Byzantine were brought into 
contact . 

Apart from his criticism of Signor Rivoira’s theory, 
Mr. Blomfield gives us an essay on Palladio, another on 
the architecture of Newgate, and three on the French 
Renaissance. These are all careful and scholarly produc- 
tions, but, like so much of the critical work of the day, 
they are concerned rather with the collating and compar- 
ing of authorities and the verification of facts than with any 
line of constructive thought or definite idea of the author's 
own. It is often difficult to discern what is Mr. Blom- 
field’s own opinion of the subject on which he writes, or 
in what, in his view, the importance and meaning of the 
evolution of a style consists. It is often said in defence 
of this method of writing that the prime business of 
criticism at present is to accumulate facts, and that by-and- 
bye we will go on to theories from them. But the truth is 
it is as difficult to accumulate disconnected facts as it is to 
build a structure of bricks or stones without fitting and 
dovetailing them together. Your facts must be fitted to- 
gether and arranged with reference to each other, or you 
cannot accumulate them. Facts illustrate ideas, and can 
only be satisfactorily grouped and handled by means of the 
ideas that govern them. Mr. Blomfield is rather apt to 
treat facts as if they had a meaning and importance of 
their own, and when he does our attention wanders. 
I venture to think he is best in criticism, and that his re- 
marks on M. Dimier’s co-ordination of the arts are as acute 
as those on Signor. Rivoira’s new style. However that may 
be, the “studies” contain many passages of interest, and 
will repay reading. 





FICTION. 


VisIONARIES. By James Huneker. London: T. Werner Laurie. 
1905. 6s. 
PHANTASTES. By George Macdonald. A New Edition. Lon- 
don: Arthur C. Fifield. 1905. 6s. 
WuatTeEveR Mr. Huneker’s merits as a literary critic may 
be, his short stories, Visionaries, are but tawdry, romantic 
stuff. That Mr. Huneker kas studied literature in Paris, 
that he dedicates his book, A mon cher maitre Remy de 
Gourmont, Paris, and that his subjects’ tone and atmo- 
sphere are nothing if mot “cosmopolitan,” will no 
doubt impress many of his countrymen. There is, 
however, a true and a false romanticism, and 
we could scarcely find better examples of the two 
species than in Visionaries and Phantastes, a reprint of 
the late Dr. George Macdonald’s little-known work, which 
ought to be a favourite book in every cultivated English 
household. The mark of false romanticism is that, while 
it relies on heaping up thrilling or wonderful externals, 
it evokes no living spirit or fresh emotion from the dead 
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masque of romantic properties that it parades before us. 
It is extraordinarily fond of theatrical ready-made coups 
and is as barren of living images from nature as it is eager 
to associate itself with out memories of Art. One of Mr. 
Huneker’s tales, “ The Spiral Road,”*is a good example of 
the failure of the most gorgeous romantic machinery to 
‘hrill us, in spite of the many artifices cunningly employed. 
In this story a young Irishman, Gerald Shannon, makes 
a pilgrimage along a desolate shore to the house of “the 
wonderful Karospina, chemist, revolutionary, mystic, 
nobleman, and millionaire,” and in this “ squat tower-like 
building, almost hemmed in by a monster gas reservoir, 
fantastic wooden galleries and the gigantic silhouettes of 
strange machinery,” he finds the Russian, who “ looks more 
like the monk one sees depicted on the canvases of the 
early Flemish painters,” and his niece, Princess Mila 
Georgovics, “a Russian beauty, with bare, plump arms, 
and dressed in a peasant costume, but a patrician.” 
Karospina has, however, foresworn anarchism for “a 
new art, the fusion of all the arts ’—the liberation of ele- 
mental forces, which will elevate the soul and make man- 
kind one great nation, one loving brotherhood.” Karo- 
spina is in fact a modern magician who has discovered “a 
gas so tenuous that it is a million times lighter than air, 
but it is ever at a terrible tension . . . creating a 
vacuum into which the air rushes with incredible velocity.” 
And the day of the great test comes, when Karospina 
announces to the world that “mankind shall go up the 
spiral road of perfection.” 

“In the white flowing robes of an antique priest, Karo- 
spina came out to them and took Gerald by the hand. He 
was abstracted and haggard, and his eyes glared about 
him. He chanted in a monotone: ‘The time is at hand. 
Soon you will see the angels of the Seals. I shall show 
you the multitude Death on the Pale Horse and the vision 
of Ezekiel. And you shall behold the star called Worm- 
wood, the great star of the third angel, which shall fall 


Low a burning lamp upon the waters and turn them 
itter. 


“Then from the vault of heaven darted a ribbon 
of emerald fire. It became a luminous spiral when 
it touched the sea of glass, which was like unto 
a floor of crystal. This was the sign of Karo- 
spina’s undertaking, his symbol of the road to modern 
perfection. Gerald recalled Whistler’s pyrotechnical ex- 
travaganzas. Following this came a pale moon, which 
emerged from the north; a second, a third, a fourth, 
started up from the points of the compass, and after 
wobbling in the wind like gigantic balloons, merged over- 
head in an indescribable disk which assumed the features 
of Michael Angelo’s Moses. 

Mr Huneker, in several pages of similar descrip- 
tion, lavishes upon us all the resources of his romantic 
technique, but we are left cold even when Karospina 
and Mila, “seated in an incandescent chariot, encircled 
in a radiant nimbus of meteors, are drawn by fiery horses 
ever the azure route,” and come an unholy smash against 
“the reservoir,” finally vanishing in the nocturnal gulf. 
We do not believe in this sham Russian, or his miracle- 
mongering, or in the beautiful Mila, or in any other of 
Mr. Huneker’s costly stage properties. We yearn for 
a little nature in the midst of these literary artificialities 
and it is precisely because nature is a negligible quantity 
in such descriptions as the following that we assert that 
Mr. Huneker’s art is of the false romantic order: 

“And the waves of dolour swept over his consciousness. 
A mingling of tuberoses, narcissus, attar of roses, and 
ambergris he detected in the air—as triste as a morbid 
nocturne of Chopin. This was followed by a blending of 
heliotrope, moss-rose, and hyacinth, together with dainty 
touches of geranium. 

Decidedly the American author has striven hard to 
transplant into American soil the “blue roses” of 
Baudelaire, and the French symbolists, but the blossoms 
are stiff and papery, and there is no beauty of any kind 
in these conceits to reward us. It is a relief to turn 
to the old-fashioned pages of Dr. George Macdonald. 
This author, too, in Péhantastes, like most of the 
Romantics, is by no means free from a tendency to heap 
up romantic properties, palaces with porphyry pillars, 
and lovely arms gleaming in moonlight, and women with 


pale-rose wings, and marble statues on black pedestals, 
and many such poetical properties, but the author's 
imagination is only concerned with these as beau- 
tiful accessories or symbols of his own deep spiritual 
world. The hero of Phantastes finds the path into Fairy 
Land, and at the outset we are made to feel with hina 
one of those unreasoning, weird, half-animal sensations 
of terror which have come down to man as a legacy from 
untold generations of primitive life: 

“ Before noon I fancied I saw a thin, blue smoke rising 
amongst the stems of larger trees in front of me; and soon 
I came to an open spot of ground, in which stood a little 
cottage, so built that the stems of four great trees formed 
its corners while their branches met and intertwined over 
its roof, heaping a great cloud of leaves over it, up towards 
the heavens. I wondered at finding a human dwelling in 
this neighbourhood; and yet it did net look altogether 
human, though sufficiently so to encourage me to expect 
some sort of food. Seeing no door, I went round to the 
other side, and there I found one, wide open. A woman 
sat beside it preparing some vegetables for dinner. This 
was homely and comforting. As I came near, she looked 
up, and, seeing me, showed no surprise, but bent her 
head again over her work, and said in a low tone: ‘Did 
you see my daughter?’ ‘I believe I did,’ said I. ‘Can 
you give me something to eat, for I am very hungry ? 
‘With pleasure,’ she replied in the same tone; *but do 
not say anything more, till you come into the house, for 
the Ash is watching us.’ I now thought it time to 
try to get some explanation of the strange words both of 
her daughter and herself. ‘What do you mean by speak- 
ing so about the Ash?’ 

*‘ She rose and looked out of the little window. My eyes 
followed her, but as the window was too small to allow 
anything to be seen from where I was sitting, I rose and 
looked over her shoulder. I had just time to see, across 
the open space, on the edge of the denser forest, a single 
large ash-tree, whose foliage showed bluish amidst the 
truer green of the other trees around it, when she pushed 
me back with an expression of impatience and terror, aad 
then almost shut out the light from the window by setting 
up a large old book in it. a 

“‘Here a low, hurried cry from my hostess caused me to 
look up from the book, and I read no more. 

“* Look there!’ she said. ‘Look at his fingers!’ Just 
as I had been reading in the book, the setting sun was 
shining through a cleft in the clouds piled up in the west; 
and a shadow as of a large distorted hand, with thick 
knobs and lumps on the fingers, so that it was much wider 
across the fingers than across the undivided part of. the 
hand, passed lowly over the little blind, and then as slowly 
returned in the opposite direction. ‘He is almost awake, 
mother; and greedier than usual to-night.’” Page 33. 


This is very simple, just the shadow of a distorted hand 
on the blind, but it arouses within us just that strange thrill 
of lurking fears for the future which is symbolised in the 
image of the hand clutching at its prey, in the forest, 
visualised by the author for us in the passage which fol- 
lows, which we regret we have no space here to quote. 
And in many such pages of Phantastes the author’s 
romantic imagination holds us completely enthralled, 
because his appeal is to the invisible world of nature 
within us, and not to the material wonders of stramge 
romantic circumstances. Where Dr. George Macdonald 
failed was in his tendency to substitute allegory for simple 
natural insight. Where Mr. Huneker often fails is in his 
attempt to combine the supernatural with everyday realism. 
His story “ Aholibah,” for example, where he strives to in- 
troduce the woman of Swinburne’s famous poem into the 
Café Vachette, and thrill us by making us recognise 
Aholibah under the guise of a Parisian prostitute, is utterly 
incongruous. In short, clever as Mr. Huneker may be, 
nearly every page of Visionaries testifies that he has elected 
to form himself, as a writer of fiction, on the wrong 
models. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LoMBARD STREET. 


Monetary conditions have been curiously erratic 
during the past few days. At the end of last week the 
tendency of rates was to give way rather sharply —to 
such an extent, indeed, that the Bank considered it pru- 
dent to interfere. It was rumoured, with what truth is 
not quite certain, that an arrangement had been 
arrived at between the Bank and the big joint-stock 
banks whereby the latter would refuse to take bills 
below a certain price provided Threadneedle Street 
took action if the rate fell below that figure. In any 
case it soon became evident that the Bank was sweeping 
up all the surplus cash available and bringing the 
market under complete control, with the result that the 
discount rate which had been rather weak at 3? per 
cent. rose to 34-4 per cent. Since then the tendency 
has again become easier, owing to the lowering of the 
Berlin official rate from 6 to 5 per cent. and to the 
issue on Thursday afternoon of a stronger Bank 
return than had been expected. The latter showed an 
increase of £ 2,196,000 in the reserve owing to the 
return of notes and coin from the _ provinces. 
At the same time, however, ‘‘ Other” deposits 
are £6,836,000 lower, because the market has 
redeemed £3,817,000 ‘‘ Other” securities, while 
the decrease of 54 millions in Government secu- 
rities probably represents to a large extent borrowing 
by the Bank as wel! as the repayment of deficiency 
advances by the Treasury. The anxiety of the Bank 
authorities to prevent rates from slipping away indi- 
cates at least that there is not much prospect of any 
prolonged spell of very easy money in the near future, 
and the heavy revenue collections during the next ten 
weeks would in any case tend to keep the market 
rather bare of supplies. Last week the revenue came 
to the large sum of 4} millions, but this included an 
exceptional windfall from Estate duties, while over a 
million was handed over by the Post Office. The Ex- 
chequer has appropriated a surplus of 41,414,000 from 
last year to pay off the floating debt,and announces that 
the £2,500,000 Treasury bills maturing on Tuesday 
next will be paid off, while only one million out of the 
42,500,000 falling due on the 29th inst. will be re- 
newed. Although possibly the bulk of these bills are 
held by the Japanese Government, their repayment 
will prevent the market being subjected to any undue 
strain. 


ELEcTION MARKETS. 


If the quotations of securities are any criterion 
there is not an atom of ground for the forebodings so 
often indulged in as to the disastrous results likely to 
ensue from the accession to power of a really democratic 
Government, Quite the reverse, in fact, for Consols, 
the barometer of the market in such matters, ad- 
vanced } on Thursday. No doubt the movement was 
helped by slightly easier monetary conditions and by 
the reduction in the Berlin bank rate, but the more 
intelligent members of the House, of whatever party, 
frankly recognise that the Liberal Government will 
benefit the City very considerably. Mr. Asquith’s 
promise with regard to the more direct application 
ot the Sinking Fund to the repayment of debt was 
particularly well received, and it shows that he has 
already grasped one of the most difficult problems 
with which, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
will have to deal. Of course considerations of that 
sort do not appeal to the South African market 
and its rag tag following of needy gamblers. The 
Kaffir magnates are far from easy in their minds 
about other questions besides Chinese labour, which 
they would, perhaps, be very glad to be relieved of, if 
the truth were known. Naturally, however, they can- 
not admit that, or what possible chance would they 


have of peddling out the wagon-loads of paper which 
they keep in their safes and reckon as bank notes? 
No, they must bluff to the end, or at any rate until 
they have unloaded. Apart from this, they are much 
exercised about the £30,000,000 loan which the 
Imperial bagman, the elect of West Birmingham, was 
supposed to bring back in his pocket from the ‘ illimi- 
table veld.” It would be very useful to a Liberal Chan- 
cellor struggling to straighten out the tangle in which 
ten years of Tory rule have landed our finances. And if 
the money is not forthcoming (as seems most probable) 
he may be unkind enough to ask awkward questions 
about a suitable guid pro quo. 


Home Rai_tway DIvVIDENDs. 


First of all came the Metropolitan, and it was dis- 
tiactly disappointing being at the rate of only 2} per 
cent. against 3 per cent. last year. But the company 
has had to find the capital charges on the cost of 
electrification, and at the same time traffic was neces- 
sarily affected by the difficulties inseparable from the 
period of conversion and the running of both steam 
and electric trains at the same time. The Great Eastern 
announcement turned the scale of the market sharply 
in the opposite direction. A reduction to 4} per cent. 
would not have surprised anyone, but instead of that the 
directors feel justified in declaring 5 per cent., with an 
increase of £6,000 in the carry forward to £84,000. 
The Brighton dividend, at the rate of 8 per cent., was 
nearly as agreeable a surprise. Last year 7} per cent. 
per annum was paid, but for the whole twelve months 
the distribution comes out at 55 per cent., the same as 
for 1904. The Deferred stock will receive 5} per cent., 
making the present net price (ex div.) 125. Following 
these excellent announcements the Tilbury distribution 
of 7} per cent. against 8} per cent. last year was a 
grievous disappointment. It may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that a block of stock which was entitled 
to only 4 per cent. until June 30 last now ranks for the 
full ordinary dividend, which will, therefore, require 
about £4,000 more than last time. 


BANK AMALGAMATION. 


It is announced that the Devon and Cornwall 
Banking Company, Limited, which has been estab- 
lished for over seventy years, is to be amalgamated 
(subject to the approval of the shareholders) with 
Lloyds Bank Limited. The nominal capital is 
41,500,000 in £100 shares, of which 12,500 has been 
subscribed and £250,000 or £20 per share paid up. For 
many years past it has distributed 20 per cent. per 
annum, and many will regret that a well-managed bank 
of this character with its ninety odd branches should 
disappear. But it is a symptom of the times, and is 
perhaps inevitable. 

LOMBARD. 
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